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\/ On the History of Musical Pitch. 
By ALEXANDER J. Eis, B. A., F. R. S., F. S. A. 


[CONTINUED. } 
RTICLE 26. The Mean Pitch—The result of all 
these different endeavors to reconcile the require- 
ments of the church with those of the chamber seems to 
have been the institution of a mean pitch, which, within 
very narrow limits, prevailed fora very long time over 
most of Europe. This, was in fact, the chamber 
pitch, formed by taking the D of the old flat church 
pitch as C, and the A (or occasionally the G) of the 
high church pitch also as C. It was, therefore, a 
whole tone above the flattest, and a minor third (or 
occasionally a fourth) below the highest pitches. 
This, at least, appears to me the origin of a pitch 
which certainly bears these relations to the older 
pitches, and was very widely used. In my list of 
historical pitches, in Table I., 93 pitches lie between 
A 415, and A 430, the mean of which, A 422.5, is the 
exact pitch of Handel’s fork now in the possession of 
the Rev. G. T. Driffield, the rector of Bow. This 
pitch I regard as the mean pitch of Europe during the 
17th, 18th, and the early part of the 19th centuries, so 
important for musical art. ‘The earliest recommenda- 
tion of this pitch I find in Praetorius, 1619, in an 
N. B. at the end of his second volume, p. 231, where 
he says: 

“In this second volume I have often had to speak 
of the true church pitch (des rechten Chor-Tons). I 
have found that, in many places, even in large and im- 
portant cities, and on their splendid organs, the 
proper church pitch, by which both human voices 
and instruments must be regulated, was not used, but 
their pitch was either too high or too low, forming 
one of the principal defects of the organs. This has 
made me think of all kinds of ways and means to rem- 
edy this defect, and make the proper pitch known to 
both organ-builders and organists, so that the organ- 
builder may intone new organs, and renovate and 
correct old organs, by this means. For this purpose, 
I give a correct drawing, of the proper measure for 
church pitch, for the octave beginning with what the 
organ-builders call the half-foot C, from which small 
pipes can be constructed through a whole octave 
with great correctnesss, and used for tuning purposes 
by organists.” Then follows a drawing, the par- 
ticulars of which will be found under (1) A 424.2; the 
pitch I have deduced from it by having a1 C pipe 
constructed from its corrected dimensions. Several 
little points remain in doubt, as Praetorius neglected 
to give the size of the mouth and the force of the 
wind; but the pitch measured must sufficiently repre- 
sent the actual mean pitch which he finally adopted. 
lt corresponded to the English B foot organ, and had 
as variations, owing to scale and pressure, from A 415 
to A 428.7, besides the variations due to the original 
length of foot. Some of the earliest in this pitch are 
Gotfried Silbermann’s celebrated Roman Catholic 
Church organ, at Dresden, built 1754, originally A 415, 
and now A 418.1; his St. Sophie, at Dresden (built 
1740), A 415.5; and his organ of the Saxon Cathedral 
it Freiberg (built 1714), A 419.5, which, as A 419.6, 
is still used as the church pitch all over Spain.- Sin- 
gularly enough, these Saxon pitches have been re- 
garded as remnants of the high church pitch, and 


Nike assumes the existence of a chamber pitch A 
375.2, a whole tone below the Freiberg Cathedral A 
419.5, and belonging, really, to the early lowest 
church pitches. The English organ-builders, Re- 
natus Harris, Christian Smith, Glyn and Parker, 
Schnetzler; Byfield, Jordan and Bridge; Byfield and 
Green, all, at least occasionally, used this pitch. Almost 
any untouched English organ in country places is a B 
foot organ. And when the London Philharmonic So- 
ciety was founded in 1818, and down to 1828, the pitch 
used was A 423.7. But the wide Continental diffusion of 
this pitch is most important. Marpurg’s A 414.4, at 
Breslau in 1776, was, no doubt, really one of these 
pitches; probably giving A 420 whencorrected. Nike 
cites a flute by Floth, in 1760-70, of A 418, and a D- 
clarinet of Grenser, in 1783, of A 422. The fork of 
Franz Anton ven Weber (father of the celebrated 
composer, Carl Maria von Weber) who lived from 1740 
to 1812, shows A 424.1; and at the time that C. M. 
von Weber himself was Kapellmeister at Dresden, 1815- 
21, the fork of the orchestra gave A 423.2. The pitch 
for which Stein, the predecessor of Streicher, con- 
structed the pianos used by Mozart in 1780, was A 
421.6, and the fork of the Saxon organ-builder Schulz 
(predecessor of the celebrated Schulze, of Pauluscelle) 
who lived in Vienna in 1780, was A 421.3. The two 
old pitch-pipes lent me by the bell foundry Colbac- 
chini, at Padua, the first of about 1730, and the 
second of about 1770, show a mean of A 425.2 
(which see). The higher F fork of the same house 
is equivalent to A 422.6; the lower F fork of 
the same first is equivalent to A 403.9, and 
belongs to another series. The old forks of the 
bell foundry of Cavedini, at Verona, of which I was 
obligingly allowed to have accurate copies, belonging 
to about 1780, give A 422.3." And, as late as 1339, 
the best piano-tuner at Bologna used a fork A 425.8. 
In France, the old fork of Frangois, of Lille, assigned 
to 1754 by Delezenne, gave A 422.6, and that of 
Cohen, of the same place, about 1800, gave A 428.7. 
In 1810, Drouet assigns A 423 to the Grand Opera, in 
Paris; and Scheibler, in 1811, assigns A 427.0 to the 
same. In 1824, the pitch of this opera was lowered 
for a special singer (Madame Branchu) to A 425.8, 
evidently the pitch to which she was accustomed. In 
1823, Fisher assigns A 424.2 to the Italian Opera in 
Paris. Dauprat’s fork, preserved at the Conservatoire 
at Paris, gives A 423 to the comic opera there in 1820, 
and Fisher, in 1823, gave A 427.6 to the same. 

Now, from 1670 to 1820, during which this mean 





% Ancient Variability of [Italian Pitch.—Carlo Gervasoni, of 
Milan, in his ‘‘ La Scuola della Musica,” Piacenza, 1800, p. 
126, foot note, says: ‘“The tone, commonly called pitch (Corista, 
a word also used for a pitch-pipe and a tuning-fork, although 
diapason is now also employed for the latter) is not the same 
in all cities, but in some it is higher or lower than in others. 
The pitch of Rome is, in fact, much lower than that of Milan, 
Pavia, Parma, Piacenza, and all the other cities of Lombardy, 
and the pitch of Paris is not only sharper than that of Rome, but 
much sharper than that of Lombardy. A mean pitch (ss cor- 
ista di mezzo), which is more generally accepted, is, neverthe- 
less, that of Lombardy, and with this agree, more or less, the 
pitches of various provinces.” The Lombardy pitch, then, 
may be taken as A 422.6, and the lower Roman, as A 403.9 or 
395.2. Astothe pitch of Paris, about 1800, the nearest I 
have are, for the Grand Opera in 1810, A 423; in 1811, A 427; 
in 1819, A 434; and for the Conservatoire, 1812, A 439.5, and 
Lemoine’s fork 1810c, A 430—it would seem that the nearer 
we get to 1800 the nearer we are to the Lombard pitch. Nike, 
however, makes the Lomdard pitch flatter (see A 415.5 and 
A 419.5 in Table I.). Still it would appear to have been within 





the limits of the mean pitch. 








pitch was in ‘full vigor, we have the oliatwinig: com 
posers: 

Belgium and France.—Lulli, Rameau, Monsigny, 
Gossec, Gretry, Dalayrac, Leseur, Mehul, Boildieu 
(operas). 

Italy. —Stradella, Corelli, Lotti, 
Porpora, Geminiani, Vinci, Leo, Durante, Pergolesi, 
Galuppi, Jomelli, Marcello, Guglielmi, Piccinni, Tar- 
tini, Sarti, Sacchini, Farinelli, Boccherini, Cimarosa, 
Paesiello, and earlier periods of Clementi, Zingarelli, 
Cherubini, Rossini (all his operas), Donizetti, Bellini. 


A. and D. Scarlatti, 


Germany and Austria—Zachau, Keiser, Handel, 
Graun, Gluck, Hasse, Stamitz, J. Sebastian Bach, C. 
P. Em. Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, C. M. von 
Weber, and earlier careers of Hummel, Spohr, Meyer- 
beer, Moscheles, Pleyel, Mendelssohn. 

England.—Purcell, Croft, Green, Arne, Boyce, Bur- 
ney, Hawkins, Webbe, Battishill, Shield, Stevens, 
Wesley, Calcott, and earlier careers of Horsley, 
Crotch, Bishop. 

That is to say, the heroes of music, the founders 
and perfecters of modern musical art, all used this 
mean pitch, all thought out their music, and arranged 
their voice-parts to be played and sung in this pitch. 
This is, therefore, emphatically the classical pitch of 
rousic. 

It was during this period that the great Cremona 
violins were made. Savart considered that the reso- 
nance power of the cavity of a violin, shown by a fork 
which utters the loudest tone when held before one of 
the / holes, was likely to be the pitch of the time, and 
on his authority, C 256 was the resonance of the vio- 
lins of Stradivarius, and hence this maker was credited 
with adapting his instruments to that pitch, which 
was, therefore, assumed to be the pitch of their time. 
By the kindness of Dr. Huggins, F.R.S., and Rev. H 
R. Haweis, together with the violin-makers, Messrs. 
Hart, Hill and Withers, all of Wardour street, I have 
been able to examine the resonance of several fine in- 
struments of this period, by Duiffprugear (Swiss 
Tyrol, Bologna and Lyons, 1510-1538), Amati (Cre 
mona, 1596-1684), Ruggieri (Cremona, 1668-1720), 
Stradivari (Cremona, 1644-1737), Giuseppe Guarneri 
(known as “ Joseph,” Cremona, 1683-1745), Lupot 
(France, 1750-1820), &c. 

It was often difficult to decide what fork gave the 
maximum resonance, as the difference between two 
adjacent forks was often slight. And as my forks 
proceeded by four vibrations each, the resonance could 
not be determined within less than two vibrations in a 
second of the pitch named, either sharper or flatter. 
The method adopted was to hold a fork over the 
widest part of the / hole on the “*bar” side of the 
violin, and, therefore, most remote from the “* post.” 
By far the strongest resonance lay between V 268 and 
V 272; but one early Stradivari, 1696, had a fine 
resonance at V 264. Then there was a secondary but 
decidedly weaker maximum resonance about V 252 
The V 256 was generally decidedly inferior, We 
may, then, take V 270 as the general resonance, and 
about 252—say 252.4—as a secondary resonance 
Now, taking the doubles of these as ! C, we obtain 
C 540 and C 504.8, which would give MA 451 and 
MA 421.9. Now, the latter represents the mean pitch 
of the period very closely. (Compare Cavedini's 
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Warerooms and Manufactory, 6 1 1 Lara St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





TWO AWARDS. 


~Centennial. 


The only house which received this supreme recompense for Pianos in 
Main Exhibition Building. 





Artists. 


USED BY ALL THE GREAT ARTISTS. 


Liebling, Sherwood, Adams, Galassi, Conly, Annie Louise Gis. Clara 
Louise Kellogg, Emma Thursby, Emma Abbott, Papenheim, Marie Roze, 
Remenyi, Mapleson, &c., in Concerts in Boston and elsewhere, 





SEASONS 1876—1879. 
CERTS, oc TOBER AND NOVEMBER, 


Cioncerte. 
The Best. 


ARTISTS OF TO-DAY. 








“MORE THAN FIVE HUNDRED CONCERTS IN 
ONE HUNDRED CON- 
_1879. Cleveland, 0. —used with Grand Orchestra, 


PRONOUNCED THE BEST BY THE LEADING 





Used in the finest Concerts in the leading cities of the United States— 
Boston, Mass. ; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 





S. Liebling says: ped ‘regard it as the best.” Chas. R. Adams: “They 
have no superior.” Mrs. Osgood: ‘‘ Superior to all others.” Similar 
words from Henry Mapleson, Carl Zerrahn, Sherwood, &c. 











The success of the Henry F. Miller Pianos has led to the introduction of bogus Miller Pianos in various sections. 


The trade and the public are cautioned against such impositions, 








The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 

















steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 











Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading artists. 




















SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 








Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 





— First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, 





GHO. STHCK & CO.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 





GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Have received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer, 


‘ For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. (Oth and i{th Aves. 


WAREROOMS, No. II East 14th St., New York. 
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Highest Centennial Award. 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR AND MEDAL OF MERIT. 


By the system of awards adopted, Pianos of all grades received medals of precisely the 
same character, but the true test of merit appears only in the reports of judges accompanying 
the medals. ‘The judges found in the KNABE Pianos the Best Exponents of the Art 
of Piane-Making, and by their verdict have conceded to them THE LEADING PostTrIon. 

Combining all the Requisites of a Perfect Instrument in the Highest Degree - 


Power, Richness and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Ease and Elasticity of Touch, Effectiveness of Action. 
Solidity and Originality of Construction. 
Excellence of Workmanship on all Four Styles. 


(foncert (jrands, pee Grandi, Savere and [Spright Pianos. 


WM. KNABE & CO. Baltimore and New York, 


112 Fifth Ave., New York, and 204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





A GREAT DISCOVERY! 


SCHOMACKER 
Gold String Pianos. 


AN ABSOLUTELY PERFECT INSTRUMENT. 
Increased Purity, Quality and Resonance of Tone. 
Inercased Resistance to Atmospheric Action. 


Increased Richness and Elegance of Appearance. 


HIGHEST HONORS EVER AWARDED TO ANY MAKER IN THE WORLD, 


International Centennial Exhibition, 1876, at Philadelphia, 
Grand Total, 96 out of a possible 96, 


ta Mlustrated Catalogues, with Price List, mailed free on application. 





—__—$9—_____— 
WAREROOMS: FACTORY : 


No. 1103 Chestnut Street, N.W. Cor. iith & Catharine Sts., 


PHILADELPEZIZA. 
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Verona A 422.3.) And the other is a great semitone 
above it, which is a regular difference. (Compare 
notes on A 454.2 and 437.6, both of which belong to 
this period.) These may be mere coincidences, and 
may have really had nothing to do with any attempt 
to adjust the resonance to the prevalent pitch. This 
is certainly the case in the making of more modern 
violins on the same model and with the same reson- 
ance as the old. But, if coincidences, they are, at 
any rate, remarkable. And the higher resonance, cor- 
responding to modern English orchestral pitch, may 
account for the possibility of playing these violins with 
effect at our present concerts. As the resonance is 
not bad, although inferior, between V 252 and V 268, 
it is evident that these violins will also sound well with 
an intermediate pitch, such as the French. 

With the establishment and reception of mean pitch, 
the history of earlier musical pitch closes; and the ex- 
tent to which I have been able to work it out, with the 
proofs in Table I., will, I hope, be accepted as an 
answer to the second objection raised against my 
former paper. It is necessary, however, to show the 
gradual passage of a universally accepted mean pitch 
into the lamentable conflict and confusion of pitches 
which now exist, and this my recent researches enable 


me to do more completely than before. 
[To be Continued. ]} 


X Bach's Music in London. 

iNCE the revival of the grand sacred works of the 
S father of oratorio great interest has been taken 
in his compositions, and the formation in London of a 
society for the purpose of executing them is likely to 
extend their influence.- The Bach Society, conducted 
by Mr. Goldschmidt, does not, however, limit its range 
to Bach’s works, but produces other classical master- 
pieces, which but for such a society, and the training 
of a choir familiar with a somewhat abstruse style, 
would never be heard in London. Whatever may be 
said of ‘‘art for itsown sake,” the performance of 
such music is no doubt its own reward, for the gen- 
eral public is hardly at present educated up to the 
standard required for the appreciation of Bach. But, 
as was said by an eminent musician a short time since 
with regard to Bach, the more we enter into his grand 
ideas the better we like them. ‘The concert given at 
St. James’ Hall, London, on March 16, may be taken as 
fairly representing the aims and objects of the society. 
There were specimens of the earliest and latest school 
of grand choral music. Some of the works were well 
known to the better kind of amateurs; for example, 
Palestrina’s ‘‘ Missa Papz Marcelli,” from which the 
‘*Gloria” was given. The very existence of modern 
music is due, in some measure, to this Mass, with which 
Palestrina convinced the stern fathers of the Councii 
of Trent of the value of high-class music tothe Roman 
Catholic service, and thus prevented the exclusion of 
the art from the Church. Thecontrast between Palestri- 
na and Bach is not such as to make the transition from 
the Mass of Pope Marcellus to the Magnificat in D ap- 
pear too abrupt. In Bach the rigid polyphony which 
Palestrina received from Goudimel and the early Bel- 
gian masters is considerably softened by the demands 
of modern harmony. By placing the Requiem of 
Brahms by the side of Bach and Palestrina, Mr. Gold- 
schmidt gave his audience an opportunity of making 
an interesting comparison between three sugcessive de- 
velopments of the strict style. The singing of Mr. 
Goldschmidt’s choir is marked by strict adherence to 
the letter, if not always to the spirit, of the score. 
That greater variety and more light and shade are re- 
quired is apparent. ‘The chorus achieved some excel- 
lent pianos and fortes but few crescendos and diminu- 
endos. At the same time the care with which the ex- 
tremely difficult work had evidently been rehearsed is 
worthy of the highest praise. 














_...An International Singing Contest will take place at 
Cologne in August next. At this festival of song the 
Emperor of Germany will give a large gold medal; the Em. 
press, an oéjet d'art; the Prince of Hohenzollern, two gold 
medals; the Minister of Education, $375; the Council of Ad- 
ministration for the Rhine Provinces, $750; the town of 
Cologne, $500; the Cologne Choral Society (Mannegesang- 
verein), an objet d'art of the value of $250; the Cologne Gazette 
(Zeitung), $125; and the announcement of other prizes from 


various parts is shortly expected. 





“Ghosts"’ in Pianofortes. 
H. NYE, writing to the London Musical 
« Opinion, says: 

In offering to technical readers the causes of a few of the 
unmusical jarring noises that often occur in pianofortes 
(which we designate ‘‘ ghosts,” from our inability to see 
them), and how to obviate them, I do it in the hope of help- 
ing some of my young brothers in their profession, and per- 
haps a few reminders to old ones will not be out of place. 
No doubt many who have had long practice have discovered 
the same remedies that are here mentioned, but they will not 
think it waste of time to peruse my few hints, and perhaps in 
doing so they may find something they may have missed, or 
if not, a refresher will be of use to direct attention to what is 
and will always be troublesome in an instrument of so large 
and varied a construction as the pianoforte. To pianoforte 
tuners and makers these ‘‘demons” cause a great annoy- 
ance to out-of-door tuners in particular; as in the factory sev- 
eral hands can be brought to the rescue; but when they are 
left to the tuner himself he sometimes feels even more of the 
difficulty than the customer he does his best to please. 

To put my ideas orderly, I shall commence at the top of an 
upright piano, as that is certainly the favorite household in- 
strument. Always see that the pins in the bow! of the hinges 
are firm; if not so, take out the pins and bend them with a 
pair of pliers, so that when you put them in you have to force 
them in, and they will bind the hinge firm together. The fret 
also must be brought up close to the top door by the pins 
that hold in the silk frame; also if the fret is broken it will 
cause a slight buzzing noise. A small piece of silk or cloth 
put in between the fracture (if it is not convenient to glue it 
together) will cure this. Look to the action buttons, for if 
they are not in their places (especially if no little cloths are 
put between them and the screws) they will sometimes speak 
to you; if they are loose, tighten them, and be sure and not 
neglect the damper rail buttons. The crank that shifts the 
hammer rail, if it is too loose, will cause a noise. This can 
be easily tightened by riveting it, or if it is an old-fashioned 
instrument with one screw to keep it in its place, make it 
just workable. One of the most likely and difficult ‘‘ ghosts” 
to discover is from the strings above and below the top and 
belly bridge. If the strings just touch the next pin enough 
to make them sensitive above the top bridge, put a piece of 
cloth or leather between wrest-pin and string; and if you see 
an artful-looking piece tacked in some part of the strings, I 
would say to the beginner, do not touch it, as some one has 
been at the trouble to discover its necessity there. The list 
can soon be tightened by curving it a little, and if you, by 
pressing on the strings, discover the unruly string, curve 
just at this spot. 

In trichord pianos, where the bridge pins are put rather too 
close together, we often get a jarring noise. A nice touch 
with an old wrest-pin and your tuning hammer will soon 
settle this just enough to relieve the string from touching the 
next pin. Pins, needles, and small coins that tiny hands 
have placed on the keys can be easily removed, and the way 
to discover if any are on the key-bottom panel is to give it a 
sharp blow with the flat of your hand, and you will hear them 
rebound. In the action we get clicking noises from the dam- 
per wires; but these are not ‘‘ghosts,” as they speak for them- 
selves, from the hammer heads or butts not clearing properly. 
Bend them, so as just to pass hammer heads, and if it is the 
wire too near the butts bring them away a little with the sharp, 
thin edge of some tooi. This noise often occurs in what we 
call the ‘‘ Broadwood ” or ‘‘arm” damper, where there is no 
socket or little bushed rod to carry the damper wires. 

Now let us look to the bottom part of the instrument. It is 
very important that the castors should be firm on the floor, for 
if one of the front castors should be free it will jar very badly. 
To cure this, put a thin piece of wood—or what is more 
handy, a thick piece of brown paper doubled several times— 
under the back castors at the opposite side of the instrument. 
The bosses on pedal feet will often chatter from the nut be- 
coming loose; tighten this with pliers. The panels in bottom 
door are often the cause of a jar; a few extra brads in the 
beads will remedy this. A piece of list is a friend indeed in 
stopping noises you may often discover in the strings below 
the belly bridge. If you hear it in one note more distinct 
than in another, get some one to strike this note for you, 
while you lightly press on the strings till you have discovered 
the place to insert the list. There are of course other reasons 
for slight jars or buzzing noises, such as a slight shake in the 
wooden bracings, pieces of shavings that have not been re- 
moved, and which are sure to get in during the manufacture 
of the instrument. I once was told by a good hand that a 
thorough blow out of a new piano was avery important thing, 
but I did not think so much of the advice then as I do now. 
A short time ago I was endeavoring to remove a very bad 
buzzing noise in an excellently made piano, and after look- 
ing at the usual spots, and failing to discover the defect, took 
out the back frame, and with an iron skewer, turned at right 
angles, I took out enough shavings and small pieces of wood 
to ‘‘haunt ” half-a-dozen pianos. 

Now for two other places where the jarring may be very 
distinct, but not very easy to remove, except temporarily. 
The most common of these is from the bar springing on the 
back of the belly. A screw put through from the front of the 
belly will be of service, but it is a rather awkward job to glue 
the bars down without the usual appliances we have in a 





workshop. The last I shall mention is the bass bridge and 
lower part of long bridge, which sometimes pulis up from the 
belly, mostly the bass bridge. This happens when the belly 
has sunk considerably, and those nicely arranged little bridge 
pins, with either row reversed on the bevel, is the cause of 
the bridge moving, from the wrenching power they give to 
the strings. A small wedge just pressed in und r the bridge 
will temporarily stop it. It very often happens that we may 
be deceived and think the objectionable noise comes from the 
instrument, when it is something in the room quite away 
from it, such as cornice-pole rings, or the ornamental metal 
work in front of the cornice-pole when it is lapped over to 
join. Cracked globes, vases, or glass shades, picture frames 
loose, and several other reasons, often cause certain notes on 
the instrument to answer to them when struck, and very 
often the piano is blamed, together with the civil and intelli- 
gent tuner. 


A Toy Organ Factory. 
NFORMATION reached this office last week that a 
new organ manufactory had just been established at New 
Castle, Delaware, and a representative of Tur Courter was 
immediately sent to look it up. As it was a warm day and 
the reporter donned his summer suit, and started for the Jersey 
ferry at a very early hour, he succeeded in secuging a seat in a 
palace car and was soon fast asleep, finishing the morning 
nap of which he had been deprived by this unexpected 
venture. 

On reaching Wilmington, he alighted from the car for ten 
minutes’ worth of refreshments; after which he took the train 
on the branch road for New Castle. Just before entering the 
cars he noticed some thick, black clouds rolling up in the 
west, but gave no further heed to them until shortly before 
reaching New Castle, when the rain began to pour in torrents. 

Leaving the train, he found himself at a little station about 
three~juarters of a mile from the village. ‘‘ Where is the 
organ factory?” he inquired of a gentleman standing near. 

‘* There,” said the man, pointing to a very tiny brick build- 
ing which stood in a two-acre lot about three hundred yards 
distant; ‘‘ that’s it.” The rain continued to pour, and there 
wasn't a vehicle of any description within hailing distance. 
At last, however, a grocer’s wagon hove in sight, and, very 
much to the reporter’s surprise, drove straight up to the depot. 
A bargain was quickly struck, and the reporter was soon 
planted on a cheese-box alongside of the driver. 

On arriving at the factory he ‘‘alit” from the cheese-box, 
climbed over a five-rail fence and peered in at the back door, 
which stood half ajar on its hinges. 

The sight which met his gaze was one never witnessed by 
him before in an organ factory. 

A very diminutive specimen of humanity stood before a 
table on which revolved a circular saw, Hoth arms tightly en- 
circled a huge beam which he was exerting all his strength to 
raise up onto the table. The attempt was one worthy of a 
Hercules, but the little fellow succeeded at last, and the saw 
entered the end of the beam with a crash, when, unfortunately 
he missed his hold and the log was thrown over his head in 
the twinkling of an eye. 

‘*Rather dangerous work for a man of your size,” said the 
reporter, entering the door just as this happened. 

*“Oh, no; if I had been a big man I would have been 
knocked over,” said the little fellow, laughing good-naturedly. 

‘** Is this the new organ factory just started here?” 

* ye” 

‘* What kind of organs do you build?” 

* All kinds.” 

‘* Where are they?” 

‘*Up stairs.” 

‘* Then you propose to build both church and reed organs?" 

‘* Yes.” 

‘* Where do you do your case-work ?” 

‘* Oh, we buy our cases at present. You see we haven't got 
fairly started.” 

‘*What are you doing with those immense planks?” 

‘* We are sawing those up for some carpenters down town.” 

The reporter asked to be shown the upstairs workings of this 
immense establishment, but was informed that the proprietor, 
or one of the proprietors, had gone to Wilmington to tune an 
organ, and had taken the key with him. A visit was next 
paid to the engine-room, in which stood a Baxter engine of 
rather antiquated appearance, wheezing away as if it had the 
bronchitis. 

**Do you consider that safe?” 

** Well, hardly.” 

‘** It looks as if it might blow up any minute 

‘* That's so.” 

‘*1 rather think I'll go over to the depot and wait for the 
next train.” 

‘* No, don’t; the boss will be here in a few minutes, and he 
would like to see you.” 

** But I must.” 

** See how it rains.” 

‘* Oh, I don't mind the rain.” By this time the excited repre- 
sentative of THe Courier had climbed over the five-rail fence, 
and, without waiting for a seat on the cheese-box of any 


grocer’s wagon, was making for the depot with visions of in 
fernal machines, torpedoes, carthquakes, thunder and light- 
ning and other pleasant hallucinations floating across his 
mind, while the rain drenched him to the skin, causing him to 
realize in greater degree than ever before, ‘‘ How vain are all 


things here below.” 
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Music and Trade in Bloomington. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER.| 
BLoomINcTON, II!., May 9, 1880, 
ARIE LITTA, our Bloomington prima-donna, 
gives a concert at the Opera House on the 13th 
inst. She is assisted by Mme. Rive-King; Geo. Conly. 
basso; C. Fritsch, tenor, and Mons. A. Fischer, cello 
virtuoso. The prospects are that they will have a very 
large house, as Miss Litta invariably draws large au- 
diences here. The Mozart Orchestra, an organization 
under the direction of P. Seibel, director of the Man- 
nerchor, gave a successful concert last week, assisted 
by the Mannerchor, This latter society is in a pros- 
perous condition, owning their hall, scenery, &c. 

The managers of the Opera House, Tilletson & 
Fell, deserve great credit for bringing many first class 
dramatic as well as musical companies here. They 
entertainments 


have given us several fine musical 
during the past season, We wish them success, 

Mme. Rive-King will use a Steinway concert 
grand at the Litta concert, and although we do not 
consider her as effective a concert pianist as Henri 
Ketten, who played here on one of the best Chicker- 
ing grands that we have ever heard last winter, Mme. 
Rive's playing will give great pleasure to many of our 
citizens. 

The piano boom is still active in our community. 
The agent of Hazelton has sold several pianos this 
week, and our local dealers are selling pianos steadily. 
The Normal University has recently purchased sev- 
eral new pianos, and it has now four first class instru- 
ments in the building, among them a Steinway concert 
grand which is used in public entertainments. The 
Hazelton Brothers piano, especially the large-size up- 
right, is becoming quite a favorite here, and justly so, 
for it is a very superior instrument and is sold at rea- 


sonable prices. ARION. 





California Notes. 
[REGULAR CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER.] 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., May 10, 1880. 

+ ge R valuable paper finds its way to the far West, 

and during the pianomakers’ strike was anxiously 
looked for. More general information about the trade 
and the musical profession is received from THE 
Courier than through any other source. 





The piano and organ business has been dull on this 
coast for some time. The dealers, I understand, have 
nearly all lost money. California, with its unbounded 
resources, its glorious climate and many other advan- 
tages, should be, and, I believe, will be before long, 
one of the most prosperous States in the Union. But 
we have had here hard times, caused principally by 
the senseless agitation of the so-called Workingmen’s 
party. 

The adoption of the new constitution and the ex- 
citing times through which we have passed, the shoot- 
ing of Kalloch by lve Young, the murder of De Young 
by Kalloch’s son, and other things have tended greatly 
to depress business and frighten capital. 

Persons at a distance can scarcely appreciate the 
depressing effect upon all branches of business, and 
especially the music trade, by these trying events. 

Kearney is in prison, and the solid men of our city 
have united, determined to put an end to all this ex- 
citing and vulgar haranguing on our sand lots, so that 
we are now beginning to feel hopeful about the future. 

The piano business has been overdone here. There 
were too many dealers. You could buy a piano 
cheaper here than in New York. Some have been 
sold for $8 as a first payment and the balance in $8 
monthly instalments. Two dealers have retired from 
the business recently in disgust. 

While we have had our dull season, it is pleasing to 
returning prosperity to some of the 
piano dealers. ‘I’. M. Antisell & Co. have leased and 
fitted up for their piano, organ and sheet music busi- 


note signs of 


ness the largest and finest premises in America, and 
centrally located. Their piano and organ wareroom 
is 100 by 200 feet, panele?’ round with plate glass, and 


From this room you ascend by 


beautifully frescoed. 
spiral staircase or elevator to the sheet music depart- 





ment above—a room 25 by 100 feet. There are two large 
rooms off the main hall which will be used for tuning, 
repairing and other purposes. This place will no 
doubt be quite a resort for music teachers and lovers 
of music generally. This firm, it is believed, does now 
the largest business of the kind in California, and the 
prospects for the future of this State are so bright that 
we predict for them an immense trade ere long. Re- 
ports from the country are favorable for a most bounti- 
ful harvest. New mines are being developed, real 
estate is improving, and the music trade will soon 
“boom.” The sad faces of the past few months are 
giving place to smiling ones. I will inform you on all 
important musical events on this coast. PIONEER. 








Rochester's Trade and Amusements. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. | 
RocuEsTer, N. Y., May 19, 1880. 


USICAL matters in and about our city have been 
extremely dull during the past two weeks, and 
a short trip among our principal music dealers recently 
confirms the general reports that there is not quite so 
much ‘‘boom” as there used to be, owing, probably, to 
the approach of warm weather. There are some few 
instruments being sold, but they are mostly of the 
cheap order; however, one of our music men reports 
doing as good a business now as during the early 
spring, but as he is known to be one of the most 
energetic of our business men, possessing the go- 
ahead-itiveness, as it were, of four or five ordinary 
men, his success is a matter of fact. 

On the 12th inst. the Choir Glee Club, of St. Paul’s 
Church gave Wm. Stirndale Bennett's rendition of the 
pastoral cantata ‘‘The May Queen,” at Washington 
Hall. The weather being extremely warm the audi- 
ence was quite small, but very appreciative. Mrs. W. 
Walker as the May Queen and Miss Marie Haass as 
Queen sang the parts intrusted to them very nicely, 
indeed far above the average of amateurs. Dr. A. B. 
Carr as the Lover was all that any fair maid could de- 
sire in a lover, while Wm. Walker sang the part of 
Robin Hood to perfection. The acting at times was 
not quite up to the standard, but the excellent rendi- 
tion of all of the solos more than made up for this 
deficiency. The choruses, done by thirty voices, 
were, without exception, fine, and admirably rendered, 
being full and vigorous and _ not lacking in expression. 
Richard Lansing, the director, deserves great credit 
for his careful training of the different voices and 
choruses, and the marked appreciation shown by the 
audience must have been very gratifying to him. 


Our season of Oates was nipped in the bud—the 
fickle and wild Alice having had to cancel her engage- 
ments here as well as elsewhere. Fanchette doesn’t 
seem to take with her, if she did take it. 


The third of a series of musicales, given by Geo. 
D. Smith, took place last evening at the elegant music 
rooms of that gentleman. Professor H. C. Cook, 
Rochester's Joseffy, was the bright, particular star, 
and his playing is too well known to néed comments. 
Suffice it to say, all were well pleased with the even- 


ing’s entertainment. J. H. Vernon. 


On the War-Path. 
HE following circular has recently been sent to a 
number of our leading organ manufacturers: 
TO INFRINGERS 
OF LETTERS PATENT NO. 87,241, GRANTED TO RILEY BURDETT, 
FEBRUARY 23, 1869, ANTE-DATED AUGUST 24, 1868, FOR 
AN IMPROVEMENT IN REED ORGANS, 

GENTLEMEN—The suit in equity so long pending in the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States for the District of Vermont, 
entitled Riley Burdett vs. Jacob Estey & Co., for an alleged 
infringement of the invention and improvement in reed or- 
gans, as secured to the said Riley Burdett by the aforesaid 
letters patent, having been fully heard upon bill, answer, 
replication, proofs, and master’s report, and after elaborate 
argument by eminent counsel having been twice determined 
in favor of the complainant, as shown by the opinions which 
have been published—which decisions fully establish the va- 
lidity of said patent, and hold the defendants for a large 
amount ($161,011.79) of profits realized by them, by reason of 
their unlawful infringement—we take this early occasion to 
inform you of the result, and to say that for or on account of 
any infringement in the past by you, we are now ready to 
make a reasonable and satisfactory settlement for past dam- 








ages and profits, and for the use of said invention in the 
future should you desire to continue: in its use. 

A careful perusal of the concurring opinions of Judges 
Blatchford and Wheeler must convince you that the validity 
of said letters patent is now established beyond reasonable 
controversy. We prefer an amicable and friendly settlement 
with you in preference to a resort to the courts, which will 
necessarily be attended with more or less expense to all par- 
ties. If you desire to make such amicable and friendly settle- 
ment, you can communicate with S. M. Waite, of Brattleboro, 
Vt., who is fully authorized and empowered to treat with you 
and make full and final settlement for all past infringements 
and for further use. You can, if you prefer, communicate 
with me, and the same shall receive prompt attention. We 
have no desire to cause any one unnecessary expense and 
hope to be able to make satisfactory arrangements with all 
parties, without further trouble or delay. Very respectfully 
yours, KrtreDGE Has.ins, Solicitor for Riley Burdett. 

Brattr_Lesoro, Vt., April 15, 1880. 








The South Wales Eisteddfod. 


REAT progress is now being made with the South 
Wales Eisteddfod for this year, and all the preliminary 
arrangements are nearly complete. The array of voca) talent 
engaged for the concerts speaks well for the success of the 
noble enterprise. Among the artistes are the following: Miss 
Mary Davies, Madame Patey, Miss Lizzie Evans (Llinos y De), 
and Miss Robinson; Signor Foli, Lucas Williams, Eos Mor- 
lais, J. C. Hughes and Ben Davies; and judging from the 
very great amount of interest already manifested, this year's 
Eisteddfod promises to be a most successful one from every 
point of view, and it is even thought will surpass that of last 
year. The energetic efforts of the general secretary, Rhys, T. 
Williams, and those of D. Rosser (chairman of committee), 
are very manifest, and they appear to spare neither time nor 


‘labor to promote the interests of the cause they have at heart, 


and continue to prove themselves the right men for their re- 
spective positions. L 

No less than five choirs are preparing for the chief choral 
prize (£100 and a gold medal), and the competition, it is an- 
ticipated, will be a very keen one. The Swansea Choral 
Society, under the leadership of Silas Evans, will render their 
services at the Eisteddfod concerts, and there will also be a 
full orchestral band engaged. 

The competitive programme, which is very lengthy and 
varied, contains some capital prizes, and the total amount to 
be competed for exceeds £425. The Eisteddfod building, 
which is to be very handsomely fitted up, will be 180 feet by 
140 feet, and nothing appears wanting on the part of the com- 
mittee to make the South Wales Eisteddfod for 1880 a com- 
plete success. 

Efforts are being made to obtain the presence of some dis- 
tinguished personage at the Eisteddfod, and His Royal 
Highness Prince Leopold has been invited to attend, but un- 
fortunately, His Royal Highness intends being from home at 
the time, otherwise it is very likely the next Eisteddfod would 
have been honored with his presence.—MM/usical Opinion. 








....Rubinstein’s opera, ‘‘Nero,” will be performed at 
Munich next autumn, and extensive preparations will be 
made to get the work up with due splendgi, The cost of 
new scenery, &c,, is estimated at £2,000. -- 

...-A late number of the Musical Standard, commenting 
editorially upon ‘* Organ Competitions,” says: ‘‘ We cannot 
allow the events which have recently transpired in connec- 
tion with the appointment of an organist at the city church of 
St. Sepulchre to pass without entering our emphatic protest 
against the course which has been adopted in the matter, 
because if similar measures are to be taken whenever an im- 
portant post falls vacant, competent players and sound mu- 
sicians who have the smallest regard for their own dignity 
will decline to compete for them, and men of eminence in the 
musical world will also refuse to act as referees, on the 
ground that the man selected by the umpire has no chance of 
being appointed to the post. A greater farce, or a more un- 
fair piece of work, we do not remember.” After this it 
goes on to say that the vestry, after having engaged Dr. 
Stainer to act as umpire, later on allowed another organist to 
be elected by the ratepayers than the one chosen by 
him (Stainer) In thus assenting to the ratepayers’ 
choice the vestry exhibited a condemnable weakness. 
Either the umpire’s decision was a trustworthy one or 
it was not. The fact that so able a musician and organ- 
ist as Dr. Stainer acted as umpire proved the trustworthi- 
ness of the choice, and, therefore, the reversing of his 
decision made of the whole competitionafarce. The editorial 
also justly rebukes the action of the rejected (although later 
on elected) organist in having appealed from the decision of 
the umpire, and especially in having condescended to can- 
vass for the situation among the ratepayers, thus making it 
turn upon the points of friendship rather than superior 
ability. The last paragraph here follows: ‘‘ With regard to 
the vestry, the less said the better. They have only afforded 
yet another reason why organs should not be disposed of by 
competition, and have only helped to hasten the time when 
musicians of note will decline to officiate as umpires, and 
players of ability refuse to be trotted out for the delectation 
of ignorant and bumptious vestrymen,” 
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THE COURIER. 








French Opera. 


AST Monday evening Grau’s French Opera Com- 
pany opened at the Academy of Music for a short 
season, previous to the departure of the troupe for 
Europe next week. The opera presented was Offen- 


pach’s “‘ La Vie Parisienne, 


” 


and was a revival of it 


for two nights only, as Tuesday evening's performance 
was devoted to the same work. The following was the 


full cast : 


Le Baron....... MM. Duplan | Un Employé......... Leclerc 
Un Bresilien Gabrielle... Miles. Paola Marie 
Sees Pea Juteau | Métella............. Raphaél 
Prosper..:... PING <s spchenteess Angéle 
Pobinetie. .cisaee. Méziéres | La Baronne......... Grégoire 
BOUh a sicdeele «yi ers wscanie Poyard | Léonie.............. Armand 
Alfred...) Wilese NMR sis ad ties + eae Bouvard 
tiene oS WA os sauces seen ae Berthe 
ee EE ae Gerard | Caroline............. Duparc 
Alphonse ............ Curlier | Charlotte........ Van Damme 
GOAtMi ccs nisss <0 40 ver Terbel | Albertine............. Estéve 





As a whole the performance was a fair one, and 


seemed to please the goodly audience assembled to 
hear it. The orchestra was often too loud in accom- 
panying the singers, so much so in fact, that sometimes 
the voices were rendered almost inaudible. The music, 
upon the whole, is not the most sparkling that this fer- 
tile composer has given to the world, and some of it is 
not even interesting. 

In the first act there is a good trio “* Jamais, foi de 
cicerone,” which was effectively rendered by Poyard 
(Raoul), M. Duplan (Le Baron), and Gregoire (La 
Baronne). The orchestration of this number was quite 
piquant. A taking buffo aria, “ Je suis Bresilien,” sung 
by Juteau (Un Bresilien, besides Frix and Prosper), re- 
ceived a hearty welcome from the audience. Juteau’s 
acting deserved the warmest praise, not only in this 
number, but throughout the opera. The finale to the 
first act, ‘‘ Nous venons, arrivons,’”’ served to show off 
the chorus in its best and worst light. Not much can 
be said of the female portion of this chorus, for it 
sounds thin and weak, and is not always strictly accu- 
rate with regard to intonation. The male part was of 
the average excellence, and sounded less worn and in- 
effective than did that of the female portion. 

In the second act the duet, “ Entrez! Entrez, jeune 
fille A l'oeil bleu!’ was well received. Mlle. Paola 
Marie, as Gabrielle, was not as successful in parts of this 
duet as in other parts of the opera. Passages were 
sometimes delivered without much regard to truthful- 
ness of intonation, and the acting lacked the chic of 
Aimee. Marie’s voice tells to better advantage in 
legato and cantabile phrases. It is refreshing, how- 
ever, to see a role acted throughout in an opera of this 
kind without the bounds of decency being overstepped. 
On this account Marie will be always welcomed with 
pleasure by the mass of opera-goers. One of the best 
numbers in the work is the “Jusque-la!” aria, sung 
by Duplan (Le Baron). It received an encore, as 
much, however, on account of the singer's fine acting 
as for the music itself. The expressive ‘* finger- 
gestures” brought down the house. M. Duplan is an 
artist who does not ruin his scenes by overdoing them. 
It may be said here, en passant, that the second act 
seems to be made up of three-quarters dialogue and only 
one-quarter music. The letter-aria, ‘‘ Vous souvient 
il, ma belle,” sung by Mlle. Raphael (Metella), is pret- 
tier than many of the more popular melodies written 
by Offenbach, and yet it did not please the audience as 
much as might have been expected. Mlle. Raphael 
did not make the most out of it, but sang it well enough 
to have merited greater applause. The cauplets given 
to Frix “Pour découper adroitement,” are pleasing, 
as is also the air “‘Je suis venue d’un Colonel,” as- 
signed to Gabrielle. With this Mlle. Marie created an 
excellent impression, her acting calling forth hearty 
laughter from theaudience. A fewnotes sounded onatin 
pipe or tin whistle made the air exquisitely ridiculous. 
These notes were played about a quarter of a tone flat. 
Such trifles are laughed at in works of the Offenbach 
school, and why should they not be ? The music forms 
only a part of what the public goes to see and hear in 
such operas, and not the most important part at that. 
The Zyrolienne at the end of the act was redemanded, 
amid the applause and laughter of the audience. The 
singers and orchestra were often not in tune together. 

The sextet in the third act, “ Donc, je puis me fier 
4 vous,” was only passably rendered. Angele, as 





Pauline, looked well, but her singing and acting did 
not rise above the ordinary level in the passage begin- 
ning ‘‘ Nous les femmes,” nor either in the later duet, 
“L’amour, c’est une echelle immense.” In this duet 
the composer has succeeded well, both in the ideas and 
their expression. The couplets sung by Gabrielle 
(Marie), “On va courir,” made a well deserved hit. 
The sextet, “Votre habit acraque dans de dos!” is 
ludicrous, and was enjoyed by every lady present. In 
such pieces little blemishes are good naturedly passed 
over, sometimes not even noticed by those who enjoy 
the most the scene before them. The ensemdle at the 
close of the third act was rendered better than any 
other number in the opera, the chorus telling out with 
fine effect. It was somewhat of a surprise after what 
had gone before. 

The fourth act passed off well. Urbain's (M. Vilano) 
air, ‘‘ Avant toute chose, il faut étre,” was passably in- 
terpreted, as was also the rendeau for the Baroness 
(sung by Mlle. Gregoire) “Je suis encore tout éblouie.” 
The rondeau for Metella which follows later “C’est ici 
l’endroit redouté des méres,” was gayly rendered by 
Mlle. Raphael. She did not make the most of her role, 
however. The two remaining numbers, the duet with 
chorus-refrain, “‘ Hier, 2 midi, la gautiére,” and the 
final ensemble, “ En cherchant dans la ville,” passed off 
quite brilliantly, and brought the opera to a satisfactory 
close. Mlles. Marie and Angele and M. Duplan were 
called before the curtain by the audience. 

The opera was well placed upon the stage, the cos- 
tumes appearing to excellent advantage in several 
scenes, notably the “banquet scene.” The manage- 
ment deserves praise for thus presenting the opera. 
Most of the audience was composed of the better class 
of French residents, upon whom the jeux d'esprit, with 
which the libretto abounds, were not lost. The orches- 
tra was scarcely large enough, and, consequently, did 
not sound well-balanced, The strings were unusually 
weak. As we remarked before, however, many pas- 
sages were accompanied too loud, and the conductor, 
Mr. Chas. Almeras, should take the necessary trouble 
to curb the enthusiasm of his men when they are play- 
ing for only a solo voice. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. Almeras had a benefit, 
when ‘‘ La Fille de Mme. Angot” was represented for 
the last time this season—M. Capoul as Ange Pitou. 
On Thursday evening, the assistant treasurer, Mr. Fritz 
Hirschy, took a benefit, when two new productions were 
brought out —‘‘ Pomme d’Api,”” Offenbach; and ‘‘ Les 
Chevaliers du Pince-Nez;” Mlle. Angele, first time as 
Fannette, and M. Mezieres in the part of Chaba Nais, 
Yesterday evening, Friday, Mlle. Angele was tendered 
a farewell benefit, the opera performed being ‘‘ La 
Camargo,” music by Lecocq. The same opera is to be 
represented at to-day’s matinee, and also this evening. 
Next Monday evening MM. Duplan and Mezieres will 
have a benefit, the opera announced to be rendered be- 
ing “ Les Cloches de Corneville.” The last night and 
close of the season, Tuesday evening, 25th, a farewell 
benefit to M. Capoul will be given. The first act of “Le 
Pre aux Clercs,” second act of “Le Postillon de Lonje- 
meau,” and second and third acts of ‘‘ Mignon” will 
form part of the programme. 








Grau’s French Opera Company. 
HE present season of Maurice Grau’s French Opera 
Company closes on Tuesday evening next, with 
a benefit to Capoul, comprising the first act of “ Le 
Pre aux Clercs,” the second act of “Le Postillon de 
Lonjemeau,” and second and third acts of ‘‘Mignon.” 

On Wednesday Mr. Grau will sail for Europe on the 
Gallia, and most of the members of the company will 
sail on the French steamship St. Laurent. Duplan and 
Mezieres will remain in this country. 

Mr. Grau will return with a newly organized com- 
pany about August 21, and the next season will begin 
at the Standard Theatre, on Monday evening, Sept. 
13, with an engagement of six weeks. Of the present 
company, Miles. Paola Marie, Gregoire, and Delorme, 
Messrs. Duplan, Mezieres and Vilano, and the musical 
director, Almeras, have been re-engaged. Mr. Grau is 
also endeavoring to engage a Parisian operatic star to 


alternate the principal roles with Paola Marie. Capoul 
being desirous of taking a rest, the well known opera 
bouffe tenor, Nigri, has been secured to fill his place. 
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English Opera. 
‘"OYLY CARTE’S opera company began, last 
Monday night, a short farewell engagement of 
the “Pirates of Penzance,” at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. <A large audience assembled to listen again 
to this now popular opera, and was not chary of ap- 
plause throughout the evening. If the piece had been 
produced for the first time on the evening in question, 
the audience could scarcely have enjoyed it more than 
they did then, a fact which goes to prove that an old 
and established favorite work is as welcome to opera- 
goers as the production of a first-class novelty. The 
cast was precisely the same as when the opera was first 
presented to the New York public in January last, with 
the exception of Mr. Talbot, whose part of Frederic 
(the apprentice) was intrusted to Mr. Macrery, and 
Miss Roosevelt, whose role was taken by Miss Sallie 
Reber.. The new debutantes were well received, and 
thus the opera did not suffer in its interpretation. The 
old points were just as heartily applauded as ever, and 
it would be supposed that the puns had never been 
heard before, or the music either. The “ Policeman's 
Chorus ” never fails to evoke from the listeners gath- 
ered to hear the performance the most unequivocal ex- 
pressions of delight. The representations will last two 
or three weeks at most. Rey. + f= OPER 
% Franz von Suppe’s three-act comic opera, “* Boc- 
caccio,” was produced last Monday evening, at the 
Union Square Theatre, by the same company that pre- 
sented the work recently in the Chestnut Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia. Although the opera has been given at 
the Thalia Theatre lately, the performance under con- 
sideration was the first offered to the New York public 
in English. A good-sized audience was gathered in 
the interior of the theatre when the opera commenced. 
“ Boccaccio,” at the end of the evening’s performance, 
was pronounced a success. The music is generally 
melodious throughout, many of the choruses being very 
pretty and tuneful. Added to this is the fact that the 
libretto is both bright and interesting. 
represented are quite numerous, some forty or fifty. The 


The characters 


voices of the principal male vocalists, Vincent Hogan, 
Morgan and Dixon, are not of a very superior order 
and, but for the difficulty of procuring artists to satis- 
factorily interpret English opera, might well be changed 
by the manager. Nothing is more difficult than to find 
vocal ability and histrionic talent combined in one and 
the same person. Such beings there are, but the num- 
ber is infinitesimally small. Among the lady perform- 
ers Miss Winston, who played the part of Boccaccio, 
claims the first rank. She has an excellent organ, and 
used it well, and exhibits refined taste in all that she 
sings. Her acting was commendable for its chasteness 
and force. In other hands the part of “ Boccaccio” 
might become vulgar and highly offensive to refined 
persons. Cultivated tastes can now and then go so 
far as to laugh over what is a little out of the ordinary 
rut, but when indelicacy is the prime feature of one’s 
performance, then such performance will inevitably be 
condemned. ‘The other ladies deserving special men- 
tion were Miss Hosmer and Miss Foy, also Miss Rich- 
ardson. Although not, by any means, great singers, 
yet they displayed a fair share of vocal and histrionic 
ability, and were listened to with close attention, and 
rewarded sometimes by hearty applause. But for the 
lady portion of the troupe the opera would hardly have 
received a fair representation, and thus a great injustice 
been done the composer. The renderings may 
improve. 

The story of the opera is as follows: “ Fia- 
metta is betrothed to Pietro, Prince of Palermo. With 
this charming girl Boccacio falls in love. The Prince, 
whilst travelling to Florence to be betrothed to the be- 
fore-mentioned Fiametta, falls in with a company of 
married men, who are highly incensed at Boccaccio for 
holding up to the public, in his writings, the pranks 
which they commit. He, being mistaken for Boccaccio, 
receives a sound thrashing. Fiametta desires to marry 
Boccaccio, who, to disgrace the Prince at court, relates 
his (the Prince’s) doings in Florence and his ludicrous 
adventure with the band of married men. This rela- 
tion causes the betrothal to be abandoned, and thus, 
at the very last moment, Fiametta and Boccaccio are 


brought together.” 
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____ HOME NOTES. 


....Signor Campanini leaves for Europe on the 27th. 

-...The Bijou Opera Company begins a summer tour on 
the 24th inst. 

....Buffalo was again attacked by the ‘‘ Pirates of Pen- 
zance” last week.” 

..«.The Apollo Club, of Boston, gave a concert in the 
Music Hall, Wedresday, May 12. 

..--Another grand concert will be given at Koster & Bial’s 
Music Hall on Tuesday evening next. 

..++-Most of the members of the Philharmonic Society have 
gone to the Cincinnati musical festival. 

..+.Joseffy’s benefit concert will take place at Chickering 
Hall next Wednesday evening, the 26th. 








..++The “Pirates of Penzance” was performed all this week 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. It was set well. 

.++.The San Francisco Minstrels began an engagement at 
the Novelty Theatre, Brook!yn, on Monday evening. 

...-An entertainment was given at Chickering Hall last 
Tuesday evening for the benefit of the Manhattan Hospital. 

....‘'Boccaccio” has been running at the Union Square 
Theatre this week. Itis the first English version offered here. 


...-Frank Gilder will be the piano soloist at the Musical 
Convention at Cortland, N. Y., during the first week of 
June, 

....The grand testimonial benefit to Signor Brignoli will 
take place on next Monday evening, the 24th. It will be an 
enjoyable affair. 

.. ++ Joseffy will sail for Europe early in June, He speaks 
in the highest terms of this country, and says he shall return 
again in the fall, 

....-Koster & Bial’s concerts are more interesting than 
ever since the enlargement of the orchestra. The place is 
nightly crowded. 

....A new Te Deum in G, by Jerome Hopkins, was sung 
on Sunday last at Dr, Tyng’s Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Forty-second street. 

..-.-Powell Jarvis, of Philadelphia, who was recently 
married, has gone to Europe on his wedding tour, and will 
remain abroad for a year, 

....The Columbia College Opera Company sang ‘‘ Pina- 
fore,” at Chickering Hall, after Mrs, Scott-Siddons’ readings 
this (Friday) evening. 

....Open air concerts in Prospect Park, Niagara, are to 
begin in June, and any one having 25 cents to spare can 
listen to them free and unmolested, 

....The New York representations have proved the most 
remunerative to Manager Grau with his French Opera Troupe, 
and Cincinnati the least so of any city visited. 

.."'I-Treated Trovatore,” as given by the Colville 
Opera Burlesque Company at the Grand Opera House, is one 
of the most humorous things to be seen in the city, 

...-On the 14th (Friday), Berlioz’s ‘‘Damnation de Faust,” 
with chorus, orchestra. and solos, under the direction of B. 
J. Lang, was performed in the Boston Music Hall. 

....Mr. Rummel was seen last week walking down Broad- 
way in company with a very handsome lady. He has evi- 
dently entirely recovered from his recent lameness, 

....Carlotta Patti writes to the Gau/ois from Melbourne 
indignantly denying the stories published here about her and 
her husband, M. De Munck, during their recent tour in the 
United States, 

....It is said Max Strakosch will give a season of English 
opera next fall at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. Mme. Marie 
Roze, Miss Gaylor and a new tenor named Byron will be 
among the artists. 

...-Alice Harrison, the protean star, is organizing an 
operatic company in conjunction with her brother, Louis 
Harrison, and will begin a preliminary season with her new 
burlesque operetta, ‘‘ Photos,” at the Globe Theatre, Boston, 

....Joseffy’s benefit and farewell concert prior to his de- 
parture for Europe will take place at Chickering Hall on 
Wednesday evening, the 26th inst. He will have the assist- 
ance of afull orchestra, under the direction Gotthold Carl- 
berg. 

....A grand celebration was held (Whit-Monday) at St. 
Alphonsus’ Church, South Fifth avenue, under the auspices 
of the St. Cecilia Society. In the morning a pontifical high 
mass was celebrated by Bishop Corrigan of Newark, The 
evening celebration was interesting. Choice selections of 
sacred music were rendered by the united choirs of five dif- 
ferent churches. Lovers of church music had a rare treat 
on this occasion, 

....Brignoli will be the recipient of a benefit at Chicker- 
ing Hall on Monday evening, May 24, on which occasion he 
will appear in Donizetti's opera, ‘‘Don Pasquale” and sev- 
eral miscellaneous pieces, assisted by a number of lady ama- 
teurs. The event promises to be one of much interest, not 
only because of the popularity of the veteran tenor, but by 
reason of the fact that the public will probably hear a good 
programme well interpreted, 

....The sliding roof of the new Metropolitan Concert 
Hall, Broadway and Forty-first street, was tried on Tuesday. 





It was opened and closed in two minutes. When the sides 
of the roof are down there is an opening of 40xgo feet, giving 
to the immense hall an almost open air appearance. A bill- 
iard room with fifteen tables and an excellent café have been 
provided. Of the seventy private boxes, each seating four 


‘| and six persons, which are for sale at $1,000 per year, many 


have already been taken.- The hall will be opened about 
June 1, and it will have an orchestra of sixty performers, led 
by Rudolph Aronson. 


..+.J. N. Pattison, the pianist, gave one of his unique 
piano recitals at Providence, R, I., Friday evening, to a 
large audience. He played the following programme: 1. 
(2) Grand fugue in E minor; (4) ‘‘Harmonious Blacksmith,” 
Handel; 2. Sonata Quasia Una Fantasia, op. 27, ‘‘Moon- 
light,” Beethoven; 3. ‘‘Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 2, Liszt; 
4. (1) Nocturne, op. 37; (2) ‘Marche Funébre,” Chopin; 5. 
“Huguenots,” Grande Fantaisie, Thalberg; 6. ‘‘Murmures 
oliens,” Gottschalk; 7. (a) ‘‘The Village Mill Wheel,” 
idyl; (4) ‘‘Happy Thought,” caprice, J. N. Pattison. Mr. 
Pattison’s method of giving a critical analysis of the works 
be performs, and comments on the lives and peculiarities of 
the composers, has proven both to himself and the public a 
most gratifying success. 

..+.The fifth concert of the Euterpe was lately given in 
Mechanics’ Hall, Boston. It was in every respect an inter- 
esting and notable concert. The programme contained a 
quartet, No. 1, of Cherubini, and the quintet, No. 3, by 
Mozart. The genuine beauty of Cherubini’s music is such 
that it would be an injustice to simply refer to him as the 
great Italian master of counterpoint. Inthis respect hiscom- 
positions, like those of Bach’s, are models, pure, simple and 
masterly. In listening to the Cherubini quartet, one is also 
impressed that the master’s counterpoint is inspired; that it is 
not merely the mathematical problem of a learned and con- 
scientious student, but that it is music itself without alloy, in 
its purest form. The good work of the Beethoven Quintet 
Club, Messrs. Allen, Dannreuther, Heindl, Rietzel and 
Fries, merited all that could be said in its praise. The club 
proved to the satisfaction of musicians, at least, that Boston 
is not obliged to send to other cities to obtain suitable talent 
for interpreting the best chamber music. 

..+.The following communication was recently published 
in the New York World: 

For several months past arrangements have been in prog- 
ress for a musical festival, to be given in this city in May, 
1881, under the combined direction of the Oratorio and Sym- 
phony societies of New York. 

Preliminaries are so far perfected that the committee feels 
warranted in making a public announcement of the festival 
proposed. 

No exertion will be spared to put it on the highest plane of 
musical performances. The choral forces, of which the 
chorus of the Oratorio Society is the nucleus, will number 
about one thousand, and the orchestra will comprise two, 
hundred instruments, The best talent, both of this country 
and Europe, for the solo parts will be secured, negotiations 
for eminent artists from abroad being already in progress, 

The entire force will be under the musical lead of Dr. Leo- 
pold Damrosch. 

We shall soon be able to furnish the public with full de- 
tails of the festival. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 


H. L, Roosrve.t, Chairman. 
40 West Eighteenth Street. 








Trade Throughout the Country. 


—Wm. Bourne & Son, piano manufacturers, of Boston, 
write that they have just made a large contract with D. H. 
Baldwin & Co., of Cincinnati. 

—A correspondent at Newburg, N. Y., writing on May 11, 
says: ‘‘ The principal dealers here are the Estey Organ Com- 
pany. The public seem to demand the best instruments at a 
fair price now, rather than inferior ones at low price. The 
sheet music trade is better also, seeming more settled than 
previously.” 

—A. H. writes from Sacramento, Cal., May 6: ‘* Nothing 
favorable can be said of the present business in music and 
musical instruments here, There is a very general want of 
confidence in trade and financial circles caused by the dis- 
turbing effects of the new constitution and Kearneyism, and 
depreciation has strewed our shores with lamentable wrecks, 
The future, however, has a brighter aspect.” 

—C, W. writes from Plymouth, Ind., under date of May 
11: ‘* Your valuable journal comes promptly to me, and I 
look for its coming as a child hails the approach of Christ- 
mas. I am glad that it proclaims to the ‘trade’ all dealers 
who are unworthy of credit. I for one have suffered by per- 
sons without honor. I pay for my instruments, and I want 
all dealers to do the same, I have sold pianos and organs 
for seventeen years for W. W. Kimball, of Chicago, and his 
name is as familiar about here and all over the West as the 
name of Grant is to the whole people of the State. Trade 
here and about is moderately good, but it is hard to make 
purchasers believe that organs and pianos have reached bot- 
tom prices and that the time has come now for them to ad- 
vance, Three-fourths of the buyers want a top that towers 
high above all the bedsteads in the country and scarcely ever 
question the inside. I find, however, one splendid new de- 
parture, and that is, nine out of ten pay cash, whereas up to 
last fall, same number, it was the other way. Crops herea- 
bouts were never finer, and they it is that buy the pianos and 
organs.’ 








—C. P.C., of Portland, Me., writes on May 6: “The 
piano and organ interest-is very fairly represented; the fol. 
lowing named firms, being the most prominent in the city, 
are of high character and integrity: W. M. Furbush & Son 
represent the Weber, Kranich & Bach, Wheelock, and Gab. 
ler pianos, and Smith American organs; Bailey & Noyes the 
Chickering and Lindeman pianos; W. Twombly the Stein. 
way; S. Thurston the McPhail and Billings; C. K. Hawes the 
Woodward & Brown piano and the Estey organ. The business 
for the past quarter in this section has, on the whole, been 
very encouraging, and there is a promising outlook for the 
summer months. The general improvement in business 
throughout the State has had the natural tendency of making 
money a little easier among the working classes, and in con- 
sequence there has been quite a spirited demand for cabinet 
organs. Furbush & Son do the leading business in 
this branch, employing many agents throughout the 
State, and they inform me that their sales for the last three 
months have more than doubled those of the corresponding 
months of last year. The indications are generally of a 
healthy increase in business in the line of pianos and organs 
in this State,” 

—Conover Brothers, of Kansas City, Mo., write: ‘The sale 
of pianos and organs this spring has exceeded that of any 
spring since the panic. The crops are very promising except 
in the western part of Kansas where the long drought has 
ruined the crops, at least the wheat sown in the fall. Last 
year also the crops there were a failure, so that money is 
scarce on the frontier. The wholesale trade in general has 
been excellent in Kansas City, and buildings and improve 
ments are the order of the day. We have had one acquisition 
to the music trade here this spring. The Smith American 
Organ Company has opened a branch house here and is dis- 
tributing a large number of organs in Kansas and Missouri, 
The sales of our firm at this point reached $120,000 last year, 
and this year will not fall short of $150,000. We are 
general agents for the Steinway & Sons, Kranich & Bach, 
Emest Gabler and J. & C. Fischer pianos and the Burdett 
organ, as well as jobbers of small instruments and musical 
merchandise generally. We are sure the census will give us 
60,000 population, and we claim the best town of its size in 
the country for business. During the past year music in the 
churches and houses has improved, and two good pipe 
organs were purchased by the two Protestant Episcopal 
churches.” 

—A correspondent at Bloomington, III., writes: ‘‘We have 
three firms here who sell pianos and orgons, small instru- 
ments, sheet music and books. W. F. Albright sells the 
Weber and Vose & Sons’ piano and the Sterling organ. This 
organ has become very popular since he has taken the agency, 
and his sales average about twelve organs a month, F, M. 
Andrus sells the Steinway and the Fischer pianos and the 
Burdett organ. Mr. Andrus is the oldest music dealer in 
the city, having been in the business for upwards of twelve 
years, He has succeeded admirably with the Fischer up- 
rights, having sold quite a number of them. This piano isa 
really fine instrument for the money, and the firm can be con- 
gratulated on their various improvements in the last two 
years, especially in regard to the touch, which in their former 
instruments was too clumsy. Mr. Andrus does quite a large 
business in tuning; he is one of the few tuners who can puta 
piano in perfect tune. O. Helbig deals in the Emerson 
piano and other pianos of a cheaper grade. He has built up 
quite a good business by industry and personal effort; he 
also tunes throughout the country. Trade in general is good 
here, and has been so for the past eight months. ‘‘ARIon.” 

—A correspondent at St. John, N. B., writes: ‘* Since the 
great fire of 1877, which destroyed two-thirds of our city, the 
music business in St. John has been extremely dull. There 
are but two or three music stores here worthy of that name, 
but then we are cursed with an army of ‘ music skirmishers,’ 
who have completely ruined the business for years to come. 
Nearly every second man you meet is either a sewing-ma- 
chine or organ agent. Prices are cut down so low that in 
most cases actual loss results. Thus organs from the lead- 
ing Boston makers are sold for less than half the regular cat- 
alogue price, after paying a duty of $25 to $50. What kind 
of business can you expect when the great ‘ Cabinet Organ’ 
Company, of Boston, send their special, not wholesale, prices 
to every person who chooses to send for them? What can 
dealers or agents do when manufacturers act so falsely? The 
latter make a great mistake in offering to private parties at 
dealers’ prices. The business in these provinces is com- 
pletely demoralized, Every purchaser can tell you the exact 
cost of any instrument from figures furnished either by the 
makers themselves, competing agents, or custom-house offi- 
cials. The only way to sell now is to give a piano or organ 
a little below actual cost of importation and give plenty of 
time for payments. Such business has been done here all 
along, and is yet going on. Of course, an agent of that stamp 
cannot last very long, but what of that?) When he owes a few 
thousands he fails, and that is the last of it; a rival manu- 
facturer picks him up at once and the work goes on, In the 
meantime the honest dealers cannot do anything. There are 
only two or three dealers in musical instruments here who 
can boast of having always done business in a legitimate 
manner and paid their bills; and as they positively refuse 
to sell unless sure of their pay and a reasonable profit, they 
suffer most by the present state of business. Av REVOIR.” 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


....C. H. Bitter, Minister of Finance in Prussia, has lately 
published, in Dresden, a biography of John Sebastian Bach. 

...-Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation de Faust” has had two perform- 
ances under Charles Halle’s direction, at St. James’ Hall, 
May 21 and 22. 

....From London comes a rumor that Frederick Gye, the 
manager of the Covént Garden Italian Opera has resolved 
to bring his company to New York next year. 

....-M. Pedro Planté lately died in Paris at the age of 80 
years. He was the father of M. Francis Planté, the eminent 
pianist, who since the age of nine years has filled the musical 
world with his renown. 








....Our English musical cousins are said to prefer familiar 
works to novelties of any kind. The announcement of a new 
symphony of Schubert or a waltz of Brahm’s keeps them away 
from Mr, Halle’s orchestral concerts. 

....The association of artistes-musiciens, numbering 400 
members, lately executed in Notre Dame, Paris, under the 
direction of M. E. Deldevez, the grand mass of M. Cherouv- 
rier, the genial secretary-general of the opera. 

....Saint-Saen's playing is forcible and brilliant. Every 
touch is full of character; but he is a model for the impetuous 
pianist of the day. Nothing can exceed his calm, self-pos- 
sessed air. He is organist of the Madeleine in Paris. 

...-Albani has revived operatic interest in London. Why 
such a hackneyed work as ‘‘Lucia” was selected for her 
rentrée, however, is a puzzle. Her voice is said to be even 
richer and her manner more winsome than in her spinster 
days. 

....M. Vieuxtemps, the celebrated violinist, who is travel- 
ing in Algeria, has, according to the Gau/ois, been wounded 
by an Arab. The man threw a large stone at his head while 
he was out riding in an open carriage. No cause is assigned 
for the outrage. 

....A critic says: Arthur Sullivan's oratorio, ‘‘ Light of the 
World,” is not strong enough to justify itself. Parts of it are 
charming bits of melodious descriptive music, but it lacks 
strength, which oratorio music must possess to give it the 
authority of being. 

...-Charles Lamoureux, ex-orckestral leader of the Grand 
Opera, has just addressed a memorial to the Under Secretary 
of State for Fine Arts demanding the revival of the subsidized 
Théatre Lyrique. He says that seventeen important operas by 
French composers await production. 

....The grand musical festival of Brighton, England, lasted 
nine days. Such an extended musical gathering is very un- 
usual, and, therefore, was an interesting event in the English 
annals of the art. Among the principal works presented were 
Rossini’s ‘‘ Moses in Egypt,”’ Costa’s ‘‘ Naaman,” Sullivan’s 
“Prodigal Son,” Beethoven’s ‘‘ Mount of Olives,” Handel’s 
“Messiah,” and several concertos. The success of the festi- 
va! was very great, as it should be. 

....Mr. Cowen’s cantata, ‘‘ The Corsair,” was performed at 
St. James’ Hall, London, May 5. Mr. Cowen conducted, 
while the solo parts were sustained by Mme. Marie Rose, 
Mrs. Osgood, Mme. Antoinette Sterling, Mme. Trebelli, Bar- 
ton McGuckin, Frederick King and Walter Clifford. 


....The subscription for the translation, by Walter E. 
Lawson, of Dr. F. Hand’s £sthetik der Tonkunst unfortu- 
nately does not progress very favorably. Although the circular 
was issued the Ist of last July, and although it has since been 
weekly advertised, but ninety subscribers have promised to 
take the first part. 


....Apropos of the Schumann celebration at Bonn, a third 
edition of ‘‘ Schumann’s Biography,” by J. Von Wasielewski, 
isto be published. Besides the original matter it will contain 
many notes of the author’s intercourse with the great com- 
poser, and consequently its appearance is looked forward to 
with great interest. 

....At the London Philharmonic Society’s fifth concert, on 
Wednesday, the 28th ult., Charles E. Stephens’ Concert Over- 
ture, ‘‘ A Recollection of the Past;” Mozart's Concerto for two 
pianofortes in E flat; Max Bruch’s Fantasie for Violin, Senor 
Sarasate (violin); Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony (No. 
3); and Cherubini’s Overture, ‘‘ Les Abencerages” were per- 
formed, 

....A great Federal singing festival will be held in Zurich, 
in July, beginning on the 4th and terminating on the 11th. 
Seven hundred of the best vocalists Switzerland can produce, 
assisted by singers from various parts of Germany, will take 
part in the proceedings, and a building capable of accommo- 
dating an audience of 6,000 persons is in course of erection 
hear the lake. 

....A London paper says: People have said long ago that 
Offenbach had written himself out, but there is still vitality in 
his muse for those not already satiated with it. His latest 
Success, ‘‘La Fille du Tambour Major,” is still running and 
about as full of jingling airs and ear-tickling melodies as any 
of the douffes with which the author has delighted the public 
since his fame became established as a writer of lively and 
unpretentious music, 


....The grand opening musical festival took place at the 
London Crystal Palace on May 1, and was an immense suc- 


cess. The prima donna was Mme. Marie Roze, and the other 
artists were Mme. Trebelli, Mme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd and 
Signor Foli. At the conclusion of the festival there was a 
grand Venetian féte in the gardens, which were magnificently 
illuminated, while the united bands ot Her Majesty’s Guards 
played. Over twenty thousand people were present. 


...-The Pall Mail Gazette of recent date says: ‘* The best im- 
personation in the opera (‘Il Trovatore ’) was that of Leonora 
by Mile. Valleria. . It is satisfactory to see this young artist at 
last appreciated. Thanks to Mr. Gye, the ancient but always 
unsound tradition on the subject of ‘ dramatic sopranos,’ with 
their maturity of age, their bulkiness of figure and their in- 
ability to execute delicate, elaborate passages, is being gradu- 
ally discredited. Mlle. Valleria has now shown that she can 
not only look but can also sing and act the part of Zevnora 
better than most of her predecessors.” 


...-The musical world of London is agitated over a singu- 
lar matter. The musical journals are in the habit of chron- 
icling every bit of intelligence almost as soon as it takes form 
within the managerial breast; and the result has often been 
that the premature disclosure of managerial designs has 
wrought financial havoc. The recent illness of Carl Rosa is 
said to have been caused by his inability to unravel the mys- 
tery of how the newspapers got hold of his secret plans re- 
garding his late London season. Some journals seem to mis- 
take a meddlesome interference in private affairs for enter- 
prise. 

....In speaking of some of Sir Herbert Oakeley’s church 
compositions, a London paper thus concludes its remarks:— 
‘*Enough has been said, however, although these points have 
been taken as some of the more manifest and inexcusable 
blemishes, in which there are involved no debatable theories. 
Nor are they all that we could object to. We do not wish it 
to be understood that we condemn the whole composition 
as devoid of any merits, because these we have a right to ex- 
pect at the hands of one holding so eminent a position in the 
musical world. Such writing as the passages we have quoted 
ought not to go forth to the world without the strongest 
protest on the part of the reviewer. It is with keen regret 
and aserious appreciation of our responsibility that, after a 
most careful consideration, we can express no other opinion 
upon this work of the professor of musicin the Univesity 
of Edinburgh.” 

..+»The Festival Committee at Brussels for the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the independence of Belgium is 
already issuing the programme of the Musical Contest, which 
will take place on the 25th and 26th of July, and the 8th and 
oth of August, 1880. There will be several important prizes for 
musical composition, open to both native and foreign musi- 
cians, and for this purpose a special jury will test the com- 
positions sent in and award the prizes accordingly. Among 
these in the grand international prize for competitors of all 
nations, consisting of the gold medal given by the King, and 
the sum of £160, The numerous other prizes vary from £ 80 
to £4, in money, with gold medals of more or less value. 
They will be for symphonies, works of harmony, military 
pieces, and choruses of a secular character. The battle-field 
is open to all—whoever believes that he is armed with con- 
quering notes, let him then find, for once, the most praise- 
worthy reward. 

....The concert on the 3d ult., at Crystal Palace, London, 
introduced a concerto for pianoforte and orchestra in F sharp, 
composed by Hubert Parry, a gentleman well known in 
musical circles as a composer of skill and promise. He has 
already written a quartet for strings, a duet for a pianoforte and 
violoncello, a trio for a pianoforte and strings, a quartet for 
the same, a fantasie-sonata for piano and violin, and a duet 
for two pianos, all of which have been performed on various 
occasions. The works of this gentleman are distinguished 
alike for their individuality and spirit, and the work allotted 
to the principal instrument in this concerto, besides being 
clever in its arrangement, is of more that ordinary difficulty, 
requiring the experienced hands of M. Dannreuther, who on 
the whole did justice to the work, the band of course not be- 
ing behindhand in their conscientious rendering of the orches- 
tral part. The performance was but coldly received. 


....Edward Kunwald, a merchant of London, has come 
into possession of Beethoven’s favorite violin. It appears 
that Beethoven, not long before his death, bestowed this in- 
strument on one of his most intimate friends, Herr Carl Holz, 
whose widow parted with it last year to its present owner. 
The sealed mahogany case containing this precious instrument 
was deposited upon its arrival in London with Messrs, Comer- 
ford, notaries public, and by them formally opened in the 
presence of Dr. Joachim and Herr Gustav Ellisen. Within it 
reposed a violin, upon the back of which the letter ‘‘ B” was 
roughly scratched, a certificate of ownership, signed ‘* Elise 
Holz, geboren ven Bognar,” and official documents in the 
German language attesting the authenticity of this signature, 
as well as that of Beethoven himself appended to a portrait of 
the great master, engraved by Selb, and subscribed, ‘* To Herr 
von Holz, from his friend, Bethoven,” the omission of an 
‘‘e” being noticeable in the autographic signature, as well as 
in the title of the print. An enchased portrait of Beethoven is 
also let into the lid of the violin case; and Frau von Holz’s 
certificate runs as follows: ‘‘ My husband, Carl Holz, received 
this violin from his friend, Ludwig von Bethoven, as a present, 
and after the death of my husband it became my property. 





Vienna, 14 June, 1879.” 
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ge Aiszt's ‘‘Faust’’ Symphony. 
ISZT’S “‘ Faust” Symphony was produced in Eng- 
land for the first time at a concert given by 
Walter Bache, in St. James’ Hall, London, on March 
11. In regard thereto Zhe Atheneum says: — 


Walter Bache’s annual concert always ranks as one of the 
most important events of the musical season. Unlike most 
concerts given by professors of music, at which the dene Aciatre 
relies upon the assistance of a few vocalists or instrumental- 
ists, that of Mr. Bache has for some years past been orchestral. 
At a heavy pecuniary outlay, and expecting an almost certain 
loss, the concert-giver, with truly artistic devotion, continues 
to labor for the sake of music and to bring forward works, 
never to be heard elsewhere, with the utmost possible com- 
pleteness. Mr. Bache is well known as a pupil and, we may 
add, as the self-constituted apostle, of Liszt. Year after 
year he brings to a hearing the compositions of his master, 
many of which, but for his exertions, would be altogether un- 
known here; and, undaunted by thé coolness with which some 
of them have been received, he perseveres in his self-imposed 
mission with a heroism which it is impossible not to admire. 
At St. James’ Hall, on March 11, he produced for the first 
time in England a work considered by many to be Liszt's 
masterpiece—the ‘‘ Faust’ Symphony. The title ‘‘ sym- 
phony,” in the ordinary acceptation of the term, is a misno- 
mer here; the name given by Liszt to other compositions 
similar in form though smaller in scale—that of ** symphonic 
poem "’—would be more appropriate. Some critics have found 
fault with the work as having no ‘‘form.” Nothing can be 
more erroneous. Those who from its name looked for the 
plan of Beethoven's or Mendelssohn's symphonies would 
doubtless bedisappointed. We have here a combination of the 
orthodox form with that of the variation ; and the design of 
the work is so novel that it is hardly surprising that those who 
heard it without previous acquaintance with the score should 
be unable to follow its structure. In order to understand the 
music, it is needful to bear in mind that Liszt entitles it a 
symphony “‘in drei Characterbildern in three character- 
pictures; and that he presents us not with scenes from Goethe's 
drama, but with a musical portrayal of the characters of Faust, 
Gretchen and Mephistopheles. The first movement is occu- 
pied with Faust—his doubts, his despair, his noble aspirations. 
All these are depicted in the various themes, and the form is 
in its general outline (exposition, development, repetition) 
precisely that of a Beethoven symphony, though the details 
are considerably modified, particularly as regards the sequence 
of keys. The slow movement, which represents Gretchen, is 
on a first hearing the most readily appreciable part of the 
work; the melodies are remarkable tor purity and beauty. In 
the course of the developments the Faust themes appear in an 
entirely changed though easily recognizable form, the idea of the 
composer being evidently to show how the charactér of Faust 
was modified by the influence of Gretchen. The third move- 
ment, ‘‘ Mephistopheles,” is in some respects the most strik- 
ing portion of the symphony. Mephistopheles is the spirit of 
negation, ‘‘ der Geist der stets verneint;” he mocks at Faust’s 
doubts and despair, he scoffs at his high aspirations. Accord- 
ingly we find here no theme characterizing the fiend himself ; 
but, instead of this, Liszt, with rare poetic insight, has given 
us a parody, a distortion, a ‘‘ blackguardizing " (if the word 
may be excused) of the whole of the Faust themes. A bitter, 
ironical, sardonic tone is the chief characteristic of this Amaé, 
which is almost throughout a paraphrase of the first move- 
ment, with all the pathos and all the nobility taken out of it. 
A point worthy of notice, as showing how thoroughly the com- 
poser has entered into the spirit of the werk, occurs in the 
course of this movement where the Gretchen theme is intro- 
duced. ‘‘An die,” says Mephistopheles, ‘‘hab'ich keine 
Gewalt;” and while everything else is caricatured and bur- 
lesqued, the lovely melody associated with Gretchen appears 
in all its original purity. The Mephistopheles movement 
leads without a pause to a final chorus for male voices— 
Goethe’s ‘‘Chorus Mysticus,” ‘‘ Alles vergiingliche ist nur 
ein Gleichniss,” in which, at the words ‘‘ Das Ewig-Weibliche 
zieht uns hinan,” the Gretchen theme is once more appropri- 
ately introduced. From this brief outline it will be seen that 
the ‘‘ Faust” Symphony is highly intellectual. Those who 
regard music as a merely sensuous enjoyment would find little 
in this work to suit their taste. There are, it is true, passages 
of extreme beauty, and there is much gorgeous orchestral 
coloring; but without the clue to its meaning it is impossible 
to understand it, and it is probable that a large majority of the 
audience left St. James’ Hall with merely the impression that 
they had been listening for more than an hour to some of the 


most extraordinary noises that ever entered their ears. On 
the other hand, many will doubtless be ready to indorse our 
decided conviction that the symphony is one of the most re- 
markable and interesting works of modern times. The per- 
formance, conducted by Mr. Bache, was, on the whole, excel- 
lent. The music is excessively difficult, but the general 
accuracy and spirit of the rendering were in the highest degree 
praiseworthy. 








....It would seem that America’s greatest need now is a 
society devoted to the production of aative composer's works, 
If such a society could be established, the creative spirit 
would be stimulated to its utmost capacity, and great com- 
posers eventually produced. Those who are born with un- 
usual talent do not fully develop it, because real and hearty 





encouragement is withheld from them. 
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This journal, as its name purports, will represent intelligently and from 
an independent standpoint the great manufacturing interests of the piano, 
organ, and general musical instrument trades. It has no partisan aims 
to subserve, and it will give the news and all fresh and interesting in- 
formation that may be of valve in its line. It will broadly cover the 
interests of both manufacturers and dealers, and with its frequent issue 
must serve as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wigh to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us on 
any subjects of interest to the trade. 

RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
Three Months.... $20.00 | Nine Months................. epee 
Six Months........ 40.00 | Twelve Months....... ....... 00 





Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 10 a. M. on 
Thursday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money order payable to the order of Howarp Locxwoop, Pub- 
lisher. 

Communications on all trade matters are ezrnestly solicited. Address 

HOWARD LOCK WOOD, Pubiisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM E, NICKERSON - -© - = = EDITOR. 


ie response to the largely increased demands on our 

space by musical matters, and also to secure room 
for a new. department, we have this week enlarged 
THe Courier by the addition of four pages, thereby 
making it a sixteen-page paper. Our readers will, no 
doubt, take, unasked, the steady improvement of the 
musical feature of this paper as a guarantee of con- 
As to the addition of a dra- 
Music and the 


tinued improvement. 
matic department, little need be said. 
Drama as twin ministrants to our social enjoyments 
go hand in hand, and people therefore naturally 
expect to find them together. 








HE suggestion made in these columns a week or 
two ago that the contemplated building of the 
Metropolitan Opera House Company be situated on 
the site now occupied by the Madison Square Garden 
has been rendered particularly timely by the recent 
condemnation of the Garden and order for its removal. 
We repeat now what we said then, that for a first-class 
opera house this site is by far the most eligible in the 
city. Indeed, this fact is, we believe, generally recog- 
nized. ‘The only obstacle to utilizing the situation is 
the exorbitant sum asked for it by Mr. Vanderbilt, 
but now, that the demolition of the Garden has been 
ordered, perhaps he may be inclined to accept a fair 


offer. 





HE strike at C, M. Stieff’s factory in Baltimore, as 
will be seen in our news columns, still continues. 
As we pointed out two weeks ago, this strike is much 
more than a local disorder, and the New York manufact- 
urers, knowing, as they do now, that collections were 
taken up in their factories last week for the support of 
the strikers, are beginning to realize it. Indeed, it is 
pretty well known that a strike against the contract 
system has been brewing here for some weeks and that 
its beginning only awaits the result of the Baltimore 
strike. Mr. Stieff deserves a great deal of credit for 
the determined stand he has taken against the at- 
tempted dictation of his men, more especially because 
he has held out all the while in the face of an urgent 
demand for his pianos. The Stieff piano has been 
pushed chiefly in the South, and there it is much 
sought after and highly prized. 





THE CINCINNATI FESTIVAL. 
HE Cincinnati Musical Festival opened on Tues- 
day evening last, and judging from the accounts 


which have reached us, we should say that it is thus 
But in 
saying that it is an artistic success, we do not by any 
means intend to imply that no fault can be found with 


far at least an artistic and financial success. 


it. The strongest point of the Festival is the chorus, 
that is, provided, of course, that the accounts which 
have reached us of its excellence are correct. Cer- 
tainly it is large enough to produce a grand effect if 
the singing is good. 

When, however, it is considered that the orchestra 
numbers only 156 pieces, while that of one Philhar- 
monic concert in this city last winter numbered 150 
instruments, it must be admitted that in this respect 
the Festival is not so much an affair par excellence as 
our Western fellow citizens may be disposed to call it. 
We certainly appreciate the intelligent discrimination 
and care exercised by Mr. Thomas in the selection of 
musicians, and fully agree with the view of the matter 
he probably entertained, that it is better to have only 
156 first rate musicians than to have an orchestra of 
twice that number made up by admitting second rate 
men. We also recognize the fact that, beyond a cer- 
tain number, first rate musicians are very hard to get. 
But the orchestra is too important a part of a festival 
organization to be allowed to fall far behind the 
chorus in the scale of numbers, and this orchestra does 
not go far enough ahead of the orchestras frequently 
heard in this city to justify the claim of the Cincinnati 
Festival to the pre-eminence of the biggest thing in the 
land, 

Fault might also be found with it in regard to the 
soloists, of whom only three, Campanini, Cary and 
Whitney, are pre-eminent. 

But after all, our Cincinnati friends have done well, 
and we are willing to give them due credit for it. But 
next year we would have them come East and see on 
what a scale New York can get up a musical festival. 


The Strike at C. M. Stieff's Factory. 

HE latest advices received from C. M. Stieff’s fac- 

tory in Baltimore say the strike is stil' going on 
without any change in the situation since last week, 
and the firm is still strong in its determination to fight 
the thing to the bitter end. ‘This strike is the general 
topic of conversation among manufacturers in this 
city, and they are all anxiously waitingto see how the 
thing will end. The following article appeared this 
week in the Baltimore American and Commercial Ad- 
vertiser: 
Tue PIANOMAKERS’ StRIKE.—The strike of the piano- 
makers employed by Charles M. Stieff, No. 9 North Liberty 
street, which began the first week of April, still continues, 
the men standing out for their full demands. The strike is 
attracting a good deal of interest in New York, and Tur 
MusicaL Courikr gives an extended account of the origin 
and history of the trouble. The strikers, it seems, made their 
first demand for an increase of wages about the time of the 
great strike in New York, but although the firm expressed a 
willingness to pay as good prices for work as any other first- 
class manufacturer, and requested the men to furnish a sched- 
ule of prices for comparison, the demand was not pressed at 
that time, the union here having received instructions from the 
New York branch to await the issue of the contest there. As 
soon, however, as the workmen had carried their point in that 
city they made a fresh demand on Mr. Stieff, asking a greater 
advance than at first, and coupling it with the condition that 
the firm should discharge a certain piano-polisher who was 
employed in repairing second-hand pianos, but had no con- 
nection with the factory whatever, and was not a member of 
the union. The firm refused to yield to the strikers’ de- 
mands, but three weeks later intimated their willingness to 
pay substantially the increased wages asked for, on condition 
that the men receded from their demand for the discharge of 
the piano-polisher, who was working under a special contract 
that had not yet expired. The strikers refused, however, to 
make the concession, and were notified to remove their tools 
and benches from the factory. Failing to comply, they were 
removed by the firm, under the supervision of the strikers, to 
a neighboring warehouse rented by the men for the purpose. 
This is the situation of affairs at the present moment. The 
Messrs. Stieff say it is no longer a question merely of wages, 
but whether they have or have not the right to manage their 
own business, and they propose to fight it out on this line, if 
it takes all summer. THE CourtIeR adds that the strikers are 
receiving aid from the New York Pianomakers’ Union and 
are under its dictation, and it points out that this strike con- 
cerns the New York manufacturers deeply, since the union is 
pursuing its policy of striking one firm at a time, and if it is 
successful in Baltimore the question will be, ‘‘ What next?” 














....At Cologne, during the last week in April, Charles 
Gounod brought out a number of compositions at the 
Ninth Gurzenich Concert, and conducted them himself. 


Among others might be named a ‘‘Festival March,” St. Ceci- 
lia Mass (composed in 1855), and a Spanish ‘‘Battle Song and 
Sword Dance."’ The concert was a brilliant triumph for 





NOTES AND ACTIONS. 


...Fred Cluett is in town this week. 





...-Frank Feiling, of Milwaukee, was in this city on the 
15th inst. 

....T. A. Payett, the Sohmer agent at Elmira, N. Y., was 
here on Monday. 

....O. 8. Baer, of the Loring & Blake Organ Company, 
was in New York on Tuesday. 

...-E. W. Amsden, organ dealer, of Canton, Ohio, has 
given a chattel mortgage for $125. 

...-A judgment for $1,348 has been rendered against 
Charles M. Maxwell, piano dealer of this city. 

....W. H. Herrick, of Jackson, Mich., dealer in pianos 
and organs, has given a chattel mortgage for $104. 

....‘*Cub” Bernan, the well-known violinist, has removed 
his music store from Adrian and opened at 72 Woodward 
avenue, Detroit. 

..--Berr & Kuhlman, dealers in musical instruments at 
Pekin, Ill., have dissolved copartnership. Mr. Berr contin. 
ues the business. 

..-.The boom has become something of a boomerang. Two 
New York piano manufacturers are said to be working their 
men only three days in the week. 


...-Steck Hall will be enlivened to-morrow evening, when 
Signor Lencioni, the buffo baritone singer, assisted by Signor 
Brignoli and other artists, will have a benefit concert. 

...-At the representations of the Naiad Queen, in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., during the first week in May, an Ernst 
Gabler upright piano, furnished by Conover Brothers, was 
used. 

...-The Hallett & Davis Piano Manufacturing Company, 
of Boston, has mortgaged its stock, tools, &c., excepting 41 
pianos and the steam engines and attachments and all ma- 
chinery that is legally part of the realty, for $65,000. 

..-.»Messrs, Henning & Faldeen, who have been up to the 
present time foremen of different departments of a Brooklyn 
piano factory, have entered into copartnership and purchased 
the piano factory of Hayes, Rider & Co., in Norwich, N. Y, 
They expect to begin work about the middle of June. 

..++The business of that enterprising firm, Ladden & 
Bates, of Savannah, Ga., having outgrown the capacity of its 
present quarters at No. 21 Whitaker street, it will shortly be 
removed to the two large three-story buildings at the corner 
of Congress and Whitaker streets. Arrangements have been 
made to throw the two stores into one. 

..-.THE Courier is in receipt of a very handsome cata- 
logue containing forty-two pages of very nicely printed mat- 
ter and cuts, with elegant covers, representing the various 
styles of pianos manufactured by C. M. Stieff & Co., of Bal- 
timore. It would hardly seem to be the time to get out such 
a work of art when they are unable to supply the demand for 
their pianos. 


Table of Exports and Imports. 
[SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR ‘THE COURIER. |] 
XPORTATION of musical instruments from the 
port of New York for the week ended May 18, 
1880 : 









































Oraans, PIANOFORTES. | Mus. Insts, 
To Wuere Exportep. 
No.| Value. wet Value. | Cases. | Value. 
Ne accineusegan 27| $7,750| ..| 
British Honduras..... I 50 er ree 
‘* West Indies...| .. ree ened 3) $143 
Hamburg. «0:6 0so.005:0i0' 4 162} 1/ $350] ....| .... 
EAUOEROG) 0.60.5005%0000 38] 1,813] 7! 4,800 82) 1,279 
> Sita TR SF: 16} 3,500] 2| 1,200; ....| .... 
MOBEG RM, 02 00s 0050 0s 1 150] ..| Beet .| 
U.S. of Colombia.....} 2 134| 2] 1,205) vee] outed 
IRS cosas 89|$13,559| 12) $7,555) 85, $1422 
IMPORTS. 
Value. 
Musical instruments, 98 cases............ cheacecnue $17,030 


EXPORTS FROM Boston 
For the week ended May 7, 1880, 
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British Poss, in Africa.. 2| $110}. ] oe .| | 
MUMMTOIMA. 5 6.os00s saa oe 5} 610] .. eiest cman 
Nova Scotia, &c....... 1 200] 2} $310) ... | 
ie 
ies | 8] $920] 21 $310]... | 
IMPORTS. 
Value. 
EE | eae ee $358 








K .--At one of the recent Patti performances at the Gaité, 
the contralto, Madame Casaglia, fell ill, and was unable to 
sing in ‘Il Trovatore.” As this delectable troupe did not 
possess another contralto, the stage-manager came before the 
curtain and asked the indulgence of the audience for the 
artist; or, if they preferred it, the réle of Azucena would be 


suppressed. So little was thought of Madame Patti's sup- 
porters at the Gaité, that the audience resolved by acclama- 
tion on the suppression of the part, and ‘‘ Il Trovatore ” was 





Gounod, and he took his farewell amid tumultuous applause. 


sung with the music of Azucena omitted. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


[Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid and able opinions will be expressed upon them. I+ need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.] 











R. A. Saalfield, New York City. 
1. Send Me an Answer from over the Sea (song and chorus).C. E. Pratt. 
2. The Sunny Long Ago................. - “ .H. P. Danks. 
3. BP Fresco, galop... ..........s-seeee. (piano solo)........A.C. Garland. 

No. 1.—The melody is quite pretty, but by no means 
original, even for the class of tunes it belongs to. The chorus 
is rather well harmonized. The song will take when well 
rendered. 

No, 2—Is like one of Moody and Sankey’s Gospel hymns, 
and quite as trite and ‘‘catchy” in character. Such pieces are 
so easily understood and learned that it is no wonder that they 
become so popular. The chorus is altogether well harmo- 
nized. 

No. 3—Says nothing new, but is better written than many 
such pieces are. It has bright subjects which are easily play- 
able, and to those who delight in rapid and tuneful pieces 
will have a good deal of charm. 





Wm, A. Pond & Co., New York City. 


1. Quartet Collection for Church Choirs..,........ ... Chas. T. Barnes. 

2. Twickenham Ferry (river song) ..................0- Theo. Marzials. 

g- TPO 69 6 = hc ciated Wenedcan gece cccacgnan Theo. Bradsky. 

4. My Love, Far Away (ballad)........................ M. W. Balfe. 

5. Love Lies Bleeding (song)..................ceeeeees 5. W. Parson Price. 
6. Tamtum Ergo (arranged from Silas)................ H. Bialla. 

7. Libera Me, Domine (arranged from Faure).......... Ag 


No. 1.—So many quartet books for church choirs have been 
published, and so few of them have attained any great degree 
of success, that it almost seems superfluous for other volumes 
of a like character and scope to be issued. Yet here is another 
one of some hundred and twenty pages, containing selections 
from various composers, but none, strange to say, by the com- 
piler—Mr. Barnes. We should like to praise the work, -but 
it is impossible for the educated musician not to perceive that 
many passages in many pieces are very poorly harmonized, to say 
the least. The ‘‘ leading of parts” is frequently open to grave 
censure, and the practised harmonist is seen to be lacking. 
It would take much space to pcint out the errors here alluded 
to, and, therefore, the mere mention of their existence is all 
that can be expected. Many of the numbers in the collection 
are interesting and beautiful, but are not set off at their best. 
In this respect, Mr. Holden’s book, lately published by the 
same firm, contrasts very favorably with this one, and bids 
fair to really become popular with organists and church 
choirs. Mr. Barnes’ work may be used, but it is not likely 
that it will take the place of other older and better compila- 
tions, 

No, 2—As the name suggests, is a water song, though the 
music is not so watery in character as is that of many other 
pieces of its type. The melody well suits the words, but the 
accompaniment might have been made morte effective by some 
notes being put in and others left out. Compass, B flat to 
E flat. 

No. 3.—This edition is for soprano or tenor. The song is 
evidently written by a musician—a good technical knowledge 
being displayed as well as a talent to wed appropriately 
music and words. The ideas are refined, but not very orig- 
inal. As there are three verses sung to the same melody, 
the accompaniment to the last one should have been, at least, 
somewhat different from that put to the two first. It can be 
recommended, Compass, E to A above the staff. 

No. ¢—Should become rather popular from the style of the 
melody. Sung tastefully, it can hardly fail to please the aver- 
age listener. It calls for but ordinary ability to render it—a 
fact calculated to work much in its favor. Compass, from D 
to E flat or G. 

No. 5.—The composer can claim to have written a song (or 
rather ballad) of only an ordinary kind, yet quite correct in 
general expression. The melody will please those who care 
but for what they can pick up easily and quickly. Altogether, 
lovers of ballads will like it. Compass, E to F—a ninth. 

No. 6—Mostly moves in two parts (soprano and alto in 
unison, and tenor and bass in unison), yet, rendered by a 
number of good voices, can scarcely fail to produce a rather 
large effect. The music by Silas is interesting, and the 
arrangement a credit to Mr. Bialla. Catholic choirs should 
add it to the list of their ‘‘ Benediction” pieces. 

No. 7.—The music throughout lacks variation. The same 
key (D flat major) is too much adhered to, and, thus, modula- 
tions of a reasonable and judicious character would have 
doubly increased the effect of the composition. The accom- 
paniment can be made to tell well by a good organist on a 
good organ, but the figures predominating are more piano 
than organ like. The music is quite melodious and the 
arrangement creditable. It is not difficult to perform. 





M. Gray, San Francisco, Cal. 


1. Where is Heaven? (ballad)............ .c.cseeeeeseees Felix Marti. 
2. Flowers, Fresh Flowers (song)....................0e- Geo. T. Evans. 
3. Enchantment (waltz-song)................sseeeeeeeeees C. W. Reynolds. 


No. 1.—Reasonably well written and likely to be much ad- 
mired by sentimentally inclined religious people. Of course, 
such words would cover a multitude of harmony-sins with 
some people, but-as no glaring faults are committed in this 





respect the song can be recommended for what it pretends to 
be. Compass, E flat to A flat above the lines. 

Wb. 2.—A not very pretentious song, yet exhibiting more 
than average talent. The melody is quite pleasing, but should 
have been more confined (as to compass) for extended use. 
It would take at a ballad concert. Compass, C sharp to F 


No. 7—Is a very ambitious work, and, although showing 
musical knowledge and a certain facility in managing ideas, is 
yet somewhat heavy in general effect. The composer can lay 
claim to having avoided stereotyped phrases, notwithstanding 
that none of the motives are very original. A good voice and 
style are demanded in order for it to be really well rendered. 
Compass, C to A or B flat, as preferred. 





Ph. J. Lawrence, New York City. 
Beatty’s Grand Welcome March (piano solo). ............ Ph. J. Lawrence. 
The music is not very much, and what there is might have 
been much improved. No doubt, on a band, a good effect 
might be produced by it, but this effect would not change the 
poor quality of the ideas or their inadequate expression. 


——Dance Music. 


O other kind of music is so much played as dance 
music; no other kind has a popular demand so 
great and constant. Composed primarily for the ball- 
room, it is made to do service on all occasions, public 
and private, where instrumental music is a means of 
popular entertainment. It is heard with delight in 
concert hall, theatre, drawing-room and street; at 
watering places, public meetings, weddings and parties. 
Even Thomas, whose ambition has always been to in- 
terpret, with his famous orchestra, the best works of 
the greatest masters, has never been able to resist that 
popular demand which requires a Strauss waltz on all 
of his programmes, except those of the few severely 
classical symphony concerts. ‘ 

It may then be interesting to know who are the com- 
posers who hold this sway over the masses and contrib- 
ute so much to their amusement. It is singu'‘ar that 
the great majority of those who listen with pleasure to 
the strains of a waltz, a polka, or a galop, have no 
idea of what is the title of the composition, or the 
name of the author. This is explained by the fact 
that music of this kind is so often heard when there is no 
programme to indicate what the band is playing. In- 
deed, the musicians are often no better informed than 
the audience, since most of them are in the habit of read- 
ing the notes without noticing the name of the piece or of 
the composer on the printed sheet. And yet there are 
half a dozen or more composers of dance music whose 
names are scarcely less famous than those of the great 
masters of musical composition. Neither Italy, which 
has delighted the world with its grand operas, nor 
France, which has taken the lead in the production 
of opera bouffe, nor England, whose popular songs 
have won such wide celebrity, has made any con- 
siderable contribution to the general stock of dance 
compositions. Little Italian music of this kind 
reaches the United States. Jullien’s pieces have 
been played by the bands of all countries ; 
but he composed little. Metra’s music delights the 
French, but ‘‘ Les Roses Waltz” is the only one of 
his compositions that has won a world-wide popularity. 
Dan Godfrey is the most popular English composer of 
dance music, but only a few of his waltzes have been 
much heard of outside of England. When we say 
that neither Italy, France, nor England has taken a 
prominent part in the production of music for dancing 
we refer to compositions primarily written for this pur- 
pose, and not to those which are selected and arranged 
from other works. Of course, every popular opera 
furnishes its quota of waltzes, quadrilles, &c., which 
are played in every ball room and concert hall where- 
ever the opera is known. But selections of this kind 
form neither a large nor the best part of the supply of 
dance music. 

The country which supplies the world with dance 
music is Germany, which also takes the lead in the 
production of every other kind of instrumental music. 
Here almost every orchestral leader and bandmaster is 
a composer of light pieces, but the number of those 
who have become famous by their dance compositions 
is exceedingly small. Less than a dozen names will 
be recognized by the general music lover in this coun- 
try, but some of these are as familiar as household 
words. The best known are Strauss, Lanner, Labitzky, 
and Gungl. The elder Strauss, Lanner and Labitzky, 
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who were contemporaries, have been dead for about a 
quarter of a century. The two former were Viennese 
and the latter a Hungarian. Their orchestras were 
heard all over Europe, and everywhere aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm. Each is the author of something 
like 300 compositions, including every form of dance 
music. Many of these are the most lovely waltzes, 
which, in spite of the universal demand for new music 
of this kind and the great amount of it produced, are 
still played and listened to with delight and enthusi- 
asm in every civilized country. Gungl's band has long 
been one of the chief attractions of Munich. He is 
now an old man, still creating those compositions 
which soon find their way into the referfoire of every 
orchestra. Many of the waltzes written in his prime 
are not surpassed in originality and beauty. Perhaps 
no composition of its kind has been more played or 
more enjoyed than his “Immortellen Waltz,” com- 
posed in remembrance of the elder Strauss. 
less popular in this country has been ‘‘ Dreams on the 
Ocean,” the waltz which Gungl composed and brought 
out when he visited the United States with his band in 
1848-9, 

The name of Strauss is everywhere familiar. For 
half a century Strauss has been the recognized “ waltz- 
king,” and Strauss waltzes have been played by every 
band in Christendom. It is not, however, so generally 
known that this name is borne by four persons, all 
famous composers and leaders of Vienna. They are 
all of one family, the elder Strauss, of whom we have 
already spoken, being the father, and the other three 
his sons. It was the bewitching waltzes of the father, 
Johann, who died in 1849, that first gave celebrity to 
the name. His charming ‘* Songs of the Danube” 
was not less popular in its day than the ** Beautiful 
Blue Danube,” written by his son, while his ** Sophie 
Waltz,” whose plaintive strains have moved every lover 
of light music, has been made still more famous by the 
romantic story of disappointed love associated with its 
composition and first playing. Johann, the eldest son 
and the greatest of all dance-music composers, was 
born in 1825. When a boy he played the first violin 
in his father’s orchestra, but soon organized a 
band of his own, which rivaled that of the elder 
Strauss, and which has won the plaudits of every 
capital of Europe. Of his published compositions, 
numbering nearly 400, the most widely known and 
popular is ‘“‘On the Beautiful Blue Danube;” but 
many of his other waltzes are equally charming. Josef 
Strauss, the second son, died in 1870, at the age of 
forty-three years. 
His waltzes have a beauty and freshness all their own, 
and they deserve their great popularity. His ‘* Vil- 
lage Swallows” waltz is as lovely as any of the Strauss 
music. Eduard, the youngest of the family, is now 
delighting the Viennese with his magnificent orchestra. 
He has published more than 200 compositions, and is 
rapidly increasing the number. Qne of his earliest 
waltzes, *‘German Hearts,” showed that he had the 
genius of his father and brothers. From him the sup- 
ply of new Strauss waltzes must chiefly come, since 
Johann has devoted himself in recent years to the 
composition of light operas. The published composi- 
tions of the Strausses number about 1,200, of which 
between 300 and 400 are waltzes. Much of the most 
popular dance music of the last twenty years has been 
written by Carl Faust, a bandmaster of Breslau. His 
numerous galops have been more widely played than 
those of any other composer. Among living waltz 
writers Keler Bela is taking a rank next that of the 
Strausses and Gungl. His music is as original as it is 
beautiful. No waltz composed in the last ten years 
has won a wider popularity than his “ On the Beauti- 
ful Rhine."—MNew York Times. 


Scarcely 


He left nearly 300 compositions. 








...-Among the débutantes at the Royal Italian Opera (says 
the London Post) is the Countess Giuseppina Malvezzi, a 
young lady of good birth, and well known in society in Paris 
She is the second daughter of the Countess 
Malvezzi, and, owing to a reverse of fortune which her family 
has sustained, she has determined to utilize the beautiful voice 
with which nature has endowed her, and to go upon the stage 
to earn the fortune which there awaits those who can succeed 
in pleasing. Her first appearance, which is looked forward to 
with great interest, will take place in ‘‘ Martha,” probably in 
June. 
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EVERY PORTION 


of these Organs is made 





in their own Factory. 

The only Organs in the 
World adapted to the use 
of children, by the attach- 


“Children’s Blow Pedals,” 
which can be instantly _ | 7 oo 


attached or re- 
moved, 
Unparalleled Success, 
Largely Increased Sales, 
Highest Grade of Workmanship, 
Popular Prices. 


(@ Send for Catalogue, and secure 


territory for these Popular Organs. 
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THE MARVELOUS ORGUINETTE 


On which Anyone, without Pre 


Perfect in Execution. 


Strong in Construction. Durable in Every Part 


Perfectly Simple in Principle. 


Excellent in Tone. 


“It develops love and taste for Music, teaches graphically the relative value of notes, so difficult to impart 
otherwise; the keeping of time, formation of sound, &c.” 


For the better accommodation of our rapidly growing business, we have fitted up the warerooms, 


See 


vious Knowledge, can Play all Music. 


— ———- 


Plays all the Latest Music. 
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CABINET ORGUINETTE, 





No. 831 BROADWAY, between 12th and 13th Streets, NEW YORK, 


Where we have pleasure in calling the attention of our trade and the public generally to our large and constantly 
increasing variety of AUTOMATIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE COMPANY. 
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SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


... All the Rage” is running another week at the Arch 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia. 

...-Mrs. Scott-Siddons will appear - in 
Academy on next Thursday evening. 

...-'*The Royal Middy,” with Augustin Daly’s company, is 
this week at Haverly’s Brooklyn Theatre. 

...‘* My Sun-in-Law,” Leonard Grover’s last, has entered 
on its second week at the Chestnut Street Theatre, Phila- 
del phia. 

..-At the Madison Square Theatre, where ‘*Hazel Kirke” 
continues to run, the announcement, ‘Standing room only,” 
was exhibited every night last week. 

.--Minnie Palmer’s ‘‘ Boarding School” continues to 
draw so well at the San Francisco, Minstrels’ Theatre that it 
has been decided to run it until further notice. 








the Brooklyn 


..-."'A Child of State” will be played at Wallack’s during 
this week only, Next week, the last of the season, will be 
devoted to repetitions of comedy successes of the season. 

.++eAmong the reigning theatrical successes are ‘“‘A Child 
of State” at Wallack’s, ‘Joshua Whitcomb” at Abbey’s Park, 
‘‘Hobbies” at the Standard, Salsbury’s Troubadours at 
Daly's, Professor Herrmann at Haverly’s and ‘‘Mazeppa” at 
the Windsor. 

....Rice’s Surprise Party began a two weeks’ engagement 
at the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, Monday night, 
during which all its popular burlesques will be given. 
George K. Goodwin, the lessee of the theatre, had a monster 
benefit on Thursday. 

..--Rice’s favorite opera-bouffe ‘‘ Evangeline ” be 
brought out at Niblo’s Garden on Monday, May 24, by the 
original ‘‘ Evangeline” Combination, including Mlle. Jar- 
beau, Louise Searle, George Fortescue, Harry Hunter and 
full company of fifty artists. ‘ 


will 


.»+‘* The Croothaun,” now in active rehearsal at Booth’s 
Theatre, will be produced on May 25. It is a strong ro- 
mantic Irish drama and will be presented on the stage with 
new scenery and a strong cast. Helen Blythand Kate Meek 
are engaged. W. B. Cahill will play Pauge the Poet. 


....Joseph Murphy has made another hit in Kerry Gow, of 
which this is the last week at Niblo’s. Last Wednesday after- 
noon, at the request of Charity Commissioners Brennan and 
Hess, Mr. Haverly gave the children on Randall’s Island a 
chance to see Mr. Murphy in his beautiful play. Three 
hundred of the city’s wards, attired in new spring suits, 
witnessed the performance. 

..+.The New York Aquarium, improved by the addition of 
many curiosities and by an enlarged stage for dramatic repre- 
sentations, reopened on Monday evening under Mr. Reiche’s 
management, with a new comedy-drama in four acts anda 
prologue, entitled ‘‘Our ’Bijah, or the Double Life.” Henry 
Belmer and Miss Amy Slavin, better known as the child 
actress, are the leading lights. 


...«+This is the last week of Miss Neilson’s engagement at 
Booth’s Theatre. To-morrow evening, when she appears in 
‘Romeo and Juliet,” the exterior of the theatre will be brill- 
iantly illuminated. On Monday evening she will have a 
benefit, when two acts of ‘‘Measure for Measure,” including 
the prison scene, will be given, together with acts from other 
Shakespearian plays, and she will impersonate inall five sev- 
eral characters. On Tuesday morning she will start for Cali- 
fornia, 

....John T. Raymond is arranging for his farewell benefit 
performance, which will take place at Booth’s Theatre, June 
3. Mary Anderson and John McCullough are to appear to- 
gether, and E, A. Sothern will play one of his favorite parts. 
Rose Coghlan is to make her first appearance this season 
in the screen scene of the ‘‘School for Scandal.” Mr. Ray- 
mond and W. J. Florence are to appear together in the farce 
called the ‘‘Returned Volunteer,” and Nat Goodwin will give 
imitations of actors in the farce of the ‘‘Stage-Struck Barber,” 
Mr. Raymond soon after this sails for England on a profes- 
sional visit, appearing in July at the Gaiety Theatre, London, 
as Colonel Sellers. 


....Fred. B. Warde, the well-known actor, and Frank 
Pierce, of the Lingard *t Oaken Hearts” Company, playing 
at Hooley’s Theatre, Chicago, were arrested at seven o'clock 
last Saturday night on a writ of attachment from the United 
States Court, at St. Louis, indorsed by Judge Blodgett. The 
arrests grew out of an attempt in St. Louis by the representa- 
tives of James A. Hearne, owner of the play ‘ Hearts of 
Oak,” to enjoin the Lingard party from playing ‘‘ Oaken 
Hearts” in St. Louis, on the ground that the latter is an in- 
fringement on Hearne’s play. Ward, Pierce and Dickie 
Lingard were subpoenaed as witnesses by the United States 
Court there on the previous Saturday. The case went over 
to last week, and they left St. Louis to fill an engagement 
in Chicago. When the case was called they were adjudged 
guilty of contempt and a writ of attachment issued, which 
was executed on Warde and Pierce last night, but Dick 
Lingard heard of the attachment and hid from the officers 
prepared. The arrest was 


until counter-writs could be 


planned to stop the performances, but, expecting trouble, 
the parts had been understudied and the play went on. 





..--George K. Goodwin, the present lessee of the Walnut 
street and the Park theatres, in Philadelphia, has taken a 
long lease of the Standard Theatre, on Chestnut street, be- 
tween Tenth and Eleventh streets, and after complete re- 
decoration will reopen it as the Chestnut Street Opera House. 
The auditorium will be entirely repainted, newly upholstered 
and carpeted. It will be made the future home in the Quaker 
City of light English and French opera. The location is one 
of the best in the city. 

..+.J. S, Vale brings his popular Chickering Hall series 
to a close this week. This evening he is to have a testimo- 
nial benefit tendered by Mrs. Scott-Siddons, who will give 
several new readings, after which the Columbia College Com- 
pany will give a performance of ‘‘Pinafore.” On Saturday 
there will be matinee and evening performances in which 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons will appear, assisted by the Swedish 
Ladies’ Quartet. 

---Tony Pastor and his troupe took the usual preliminary 
step of their summer tour by beginning a week's engagement 
on Monday at the Grand Opera House. The troupe that 
goes on the summer jaunt generally consists of his usual 
winter company, with all the less successful actors left to 
enjoy a vacation, The bill presented was very diverse, con- 
cluding with the last act of ‘‘Go West on the Emigrant 
Train.” 

..W. R. Floyd, the popular stage manager of Wallack’s 
Theatre, will have a benefit on May 31, wth the acting assist- 
ance of Booth, Wallack, McCullough, Raymond, Florence, 
Gilbert, Miss Dyas, Miss Coghlan and the entire Wallack 
company. 

..--Slavin’s Uncle Tom Combination. with the original ju- 
bilee singers, will appear at the Standard Theatre on Monday 
evening. Summer prices, ranging from 25 cents to $1, will be 
charged. 

....»Mr. McCoy, the treasurer of the Grand Opera House, 
is,to have his annual benefit on Decoration Day, when a bill 
of rare attractions is promised. 

....The Weathersby-Goodwin Froliques has done a very 
large business at the Standard. 








The Cincinnati Festival. 


HE Cincinnati Musical Festival opened on Tues- 
day evening last with the greatest ec/a¢. The 
following, taken from a special dispatch to the New 
York World, gives a good idea of the opening per- 
formance: 

The first evening concert of the fourth biennial musical 
festivals which have done so much towards giving this city 
the right to the title of the Queen City of the West, took 
place in the great Music Hall, the glorious monument of 
Reuben Springer’s generosity. Theodore Thomas, the con- 
ductor (who, by the way, will leave here immediately after 
the festival is ended, and will set sail 
Wednesday, the 26th inst.), has had no greater triumph since 
he first visited Cincinnati in 1870. The concert was an enor- 
mous success, as all the surroundings were enormous. By 
7:30 o'clock the building was packed nearly full. 
at that hour the doors were closed and the concert began, 
late comers being compelled to remain in the corridors until 
the organ prelude, composed for the occasion by George E, 
Whiting, the organist of the Cincinnati College, was finished. 
Under the direction of Mr. Clifton some thirty ushers man- 
aged the seating of the vast audience decently and in good 
order, everybody being provided with a copy of the festival 
programme, price twenty-five cents, which was prepared by 


Lawrence Maxwell, chairman of the Chorus Committee, and | 


the title page of which is ornamented by a picture of a Min- 


nesinger, erroneously supposed to be a portrait of George | 


Ward Nichols in his war costume. 


The concert began with John Sebastian Bach's cantata, | 
founded on Luther’s hymn, *‘A Stronghold Sure our God | 


Remains,” the beautiful choral at the end of which Gounod 
put to good use in his ‘* Faust.” Theodore Thomas, who 
specially arranged the work for the performance, intrusted 
Whiting with the composition of an organ prelude fonit, in ac- 
cordance with the tradition that Bach himselfal ways playedone 
when the cantata was given. The soloists—Miss Annie 1. 
Norton, Miss Annie Louise Cary, Campanini and Myron W. 
Whitney—were all applauded, Campanini, who sang in 
Italian, receiving rapturous applause, and the charming duct 
between Miss Cary and Campanini, ‘‘ How blessed them are 
they who still on God are calling,” created extraordinary en- 
thusiasm. The chorus was massive, steady, effective and al- 
most beyond criticism in evenness and precision. Campa- 
nini’s voice produced a fine effect in the great hall when he 
sang the grand recitative, but Miss Cary, though in admirable 
voice, seemed to be nervous and made two or three mistakes. 

The cantata was followed by Mozart’s C major symphony 
(Koechel, 551), and then came the half-hour intermission, the 
termination of which was announced by the blowing of a 
horn. 

The concert ended with Handel’s ‘‘ Jubilate,” adapted for 
performance by Robert Franz, in which Miss Cary, Mr. Har- 
vey and Mr. Whitney sang the solos In this magnificent 
work the perfection of the orchestra and the grandeur of the 
churus were unmistakable. It was the triumph of the night 
and cannot be surpassed by anything yet to be done during 


for Europe on | 


Promptly | 


the festival for its general completeness. The audience testi- 
fied its gratification by long continued applause, in which 
Mr. Thomas, in compliment to the chorus, joined heartily. 

The chorus, which has been thoroughly well drilled by 
Otto Singer, and during several days past fully rehearsed by 
Theodore Thomas, is made up chiefly of residents of this 
city, members of various English, German and Welsh vocal 
societies, including thirty well trained voices from Urdana, 
According to the division of the voices—14§ first sopranos, 
g6 second sopranos, 89 first altos, 45 second altos, 58 first 
tenors, 38 second tenors, 114 first basses and 57 second 
basses—the total number of the chorus singers is 645, but 
there were several vacant chairs, and it is doubtful if the 
number exceeded 600. Their excellent training and good 
quality were proved unmistakably by their behavior in Han- 
del’s ‘* Jubilate” to-night, the perfect time and well balanced 
tones in which would have put the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety of Boston to the blush. 

Too high praise cannot be accorded to the orchestra, not 
because of its bigness merely—and it is half as big again as 
that of the last festival when the great hall was opened—but 
because of its completeness and excellence. It was made 
up as follows: Twenty-six first violins, 26 second violins, 
20 violas, 19 violoncellos, 19 contra basses, 4 harps, 4 flutes, 
4 oboes, 1 English horn, 4 clarinets, 1 bass clarinet, 4 bas- 
soons, 1 contra bassoon, 8 horns, 2 cornets, 2 trumpets, 1 
bass trumpet, 3 tenor trombones, 1 bass trombone, 1 tuba, 2 
kettledrums, 1 bass drum, 1 small drum, 1 pair of cymbals, 
I triangle—a total of 156 pieces, and every individual player 
a virtuoso, Their performance of Mozart's symphony in C, 
known as the ** Jupiter Symphony," was something to be re- 
membered. 








Music Teachers’ National Association. 


HE programnie for the fourth annual meeting of 
the Music Teachers’ National Association, to be 

held in Goodell Hall, Buffalo, N. Y., on June 29 and 30 
and July 1, 1880, has just been issued. It is as 


follows: 
TUESDAY, JUNE 29. 

g.00 A. M.—Opening session—President’s address—-Ap- 
pointment of committees— Reports from State Vice President 
and Welcome Address by A. T. Chester, D. D., President 
Buffalo Female College.—Topic for discussion: ** Relation of 
Mind to Practice in Music;" discussion opened by W. F. 
Heath, Fort Wayne, Ind., President Indiana State Music 
Teachers’ Association. 

2.30 vp. M.—Address: ‘* Vocal Acoustics " (with illustration); 
Dr. Carl Seiler, Philadelphia. 

3.30 P. M.— Piano recital, Alfred Pease, New York. 

8.00 Pp. M.—Welcome concert. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNF. 30. 

g.00 A. M.—Topic for discussion: ‘‘ Form aad Phrasing in 
| Vocal Study;” discussion opened by W. B. Chamberlain, 
| Oberlin, Ohio, Professor Vocal Culture, Obe:lin Conservatory 
| of Music.—Address: ‘‘ Teaching as a Science,” Henry G 
Hanchett, St. Louis, Mo.—Topic for discussion: * Tonic 
Sol-fa vs. Staff Notation;” discussion opened by F. H. Pease, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., Professor of Music, State Normal School 

2.30 Pp. M.— Piano recital, W. H. Sherwood, Boston, Mass. 
—Address:; *’Sources of Inspiration in Music,” George H. 
Howard, Olivet, Mich., Director Michigan Conservatory of 
Music. 

8.00 rp. M.—Reception at residence of Francis H. Root, Esq., 
| Main street. 








THURSDAY, JULY 1, 

9.00 A. M.—Address: ‘‘ Harmony: Historic Points and 
| Modern Methods of Instruction;” E. M. Bowman, St. Louis, 
Mo., Translator Weitzman’s Manual of Harmony.--Address 
‘*Music; Its Relation to Piano Playing;"" W. H. Sherwood, 
Boston, Mass.—Reports of Committees— Election of officers— 
Adjournment. 

AFTEKNOON. 

} Excursion to Niagara Falls and banquet at Pierce's Palace 
| Hotel in the evening, if practicable. 
Other and eminent musicians are expected to be present 
| and take part in exercises. It is hoped the musical profession 
of the State of New York will come to this meeting and help 
to establish the M. T. N. A. as a means of social intercourse 
| and professional good. A cordial welcome is promised to all 
| who come. 

F. B. Rice, President, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Cuas. W. Sykes, V. Pres. for New York M. T. N. A. 
Burrato, May 1, 1880 


...+Like the dying song of the swan comes the opening of 
\this, the thirty-sixth season of the Musical Union, its last sea- 
son we cannot, will not call it. The retirement of the revered 
founder and conductor has become a deeply-to-be-regretted 
but: only expected necessity; but why, therefore, must this, 
| society, that has musically become part of our very existence, 
collapse? Cannot Professor Ella himself select a successor ? 
Are there none worthy of the prophet’s mantic, none in a 
position which enables them to take up the parable? Surely 

yes; though Leslie’s choir and the Sacred Harmonic are 
* Breathing stern farewells, 
| yet we cannot write “ Tout est perdu fors "honneurs.” The 
musical Union is to classical chamber music what the an- 
them is to a church choir—the standard of excellence—the 
excelsior to which we may aim and point, and the world of 
music should lift its voice against the fat of *‘ farewell " which 
is written against such an old and beloved friend.-- A/esical 
Standard. 
..-.Alfred Dolge has contracted for an additional building 
at Otter Lake Mills to meet the demand upon him for next 
season. 
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Professional Cards. | ,.¢SGRAFULLA, 


Band Leader ............. 83 East roth st., N. Y. City. 








(This department has been established to give bauds, 
band leaders, and professional players an opportunity 





























JOSFPH TRIGG, 
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CARL FISCHER, 


26 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


[mporter and Publisher of (heet, ()rehogtra, and Band Music, 


MUSIC FOR ANY COMBINATION OF INSTRUMENTS. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND STRINGS Wholesale and Retail. 
Italian Strings a Specialty. German and French Silk Strings. 








Sole Agent for United States for the world-renowned Cheap Edition Bremen and Dresden Dance and 
arch Albums. 


9 Insts. Insts. | 9 Insts. 14 Insts. 
12 Round Dances.................. $0.75 ps oo || B Marches... 0.0.02 secs vecesses $0.75 agen 
24 Round Dances..............+-.- 1.45 1.75 | SERRE IINEB 06.0 ccccccsccscecsnce 1.45 1.75 
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BAND INSTRUMENTS. GENERAL AGENT for the MARVELOUS ORGUINETTE. U.S. | 
AGent for the TILTON Patent Guitars, SoLt Importer of the Genuine CREMONA 
Viowin Srrincs; also, of the best Russian Gur Srrincs made in Saxony. 


and Orchestral 


aa 


46 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Also “* Besson,”’ “* Courtois”’ and “ Distin”’ Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments. 
Anp Importers OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


me ais MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS accs scene. 


Depot for C. F. Martin & Co.’s Celebrated Guitars—— 

Which stand and ever have stood unrivaled, and are acknowledged the best in the outs by the most emi- 
B. vouae Mr. Wm. Schubert, Mr. 

Chas. De Janon, Mr. HH. Worreli, Mr. Napoleon w. Goul d, 

Genuine * Meyer” Flutes and Piccolos, ‘* Berteling’’ Clarionets and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, ‘“‘Rogers”’ 


. De La Cova, Mr. 








NEW YORE: 
No. 31 Maiden Lane. 


Established 1835. 
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AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


BY APPOINTMENT—U. S. Acenr for ANTOINE COURTOIS’ (Paris) CoRNETS AND 4 


OTHER SPECIALTIES— Manufacturer of Licut Piston, and RoTARY VALVE BAND INsTRU- 
MENTS. Proprietor and Maker of the BINI Parent Guitars. The best qualities of MUSI- 
CAL BOXES, GERMAN ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, ENGLISH CONCER- 


q TINAS, ARTIST VIOLINS and BOWS, MEYER FLUTES, Genuine OLp Vio.ins, &c. 
(@” The Oldest Wholesale House in the line in New York. 


Catalogues mailed Free to any address. 


VioliNS ... ....405 -seeeees 156 Ludlow st., N. Y. City. 


MI anc tales Shes’ sagneoneed 203 Elm st., N. Y. City. 
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ORGAN NOTES. 


[Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rathér than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands.] 











...-Americans marvel at the perfection to which English 
church choirs have been brought, but the secret of success 
lies in keeping together all of the official limbs which bind 
the cathedral life; dean and canon, organist and school- 
master, all live in the shadow of the close and where, as at 
Westminster, there is a perfect choir school, the boys are 
lodged and boarded for the year of their service as well as 
taught. 

...-Last Thursday afternoon, an organ exhibition took 
place in the factory of Wm. W. Wilson, organ builder, 
Eighth avenue and Twenty-eighth street, purposely to test 
and exhibit two fine new organs just finished for churches in 
Petersburg, Va. A number of well known and able organ- 
ists performed upon the two instruments, and expressed 
themselves in a very flattering manner as to their qualities 
and excellence. The organs will be shortly taken down and 
shipped to their destination. 

....The question might well be asked—‘*‘Why are our 
churches so crowded on the big festival days of the year, 
while, during the majority of Sundays, seats are at a 
large discount?” Cannot it be asserted that the splendid 
music performed on such occasions, the beautiful decora- 
tions, and the general striking spectacle presented to the be- 
holder has not all, or nearly all, to do with this great differ- 
ence in attendance? It is useless to disguise the fact that 
much of the present church-going done by the public of all 
denominations has other than religious instruction for its 
object. This is even admitted by divers clergymen, and 
commented upon by them as a sign of weak religious feeling. 
It follows from this that the musical portion of a service 
should be intrusted to the ablest artists, and a far freer scope 
be allowed them for both individual and collective display. 
This may be objected to on purely religious grounds; but if 
religion will not fill our churches, why should not music? Is 
it not equally as divine in its origin? 


..eelt is a noteworthy sign of the times that few public 
halls of any pretensions are now built and opened without 
provision being made for an organ, and we are glad to note 
that the fine building at the corner where what was once 
Liquorpond street joins the Gray’s Inn road, and which is to 
be known as the Holborn Town Hall, has been furnished 
with an organ. The instrument has been built by Gray & 
Davison and the case designed by the architect of the hall. 
E. H. Turpin, the honorary secretary of the College of Or- 
ganists, opened it. It is not a very large or elaborate instru- 
ment, but it will be better than a blank wall. Why should 
there not be here a regular series of ‘‘recitals for the people,” 
by well known players? This organ would thus become, 
like many others, a useful educator of the public taste.— 
Musical Standard. [Organists in this country are aware how 
little interest the public manifest in having concert hall 
organs erected. From the fact that scarcely half a dozen 
halls in this country have instruments in them (large or 
small), it can be justly inferred that America is greatly be- 
hind the mother country in this respect. Is it from a lack of 
money or want of appreciation? Few believe it to be the 
former, but many will assert that it is the latter—want of ap- 


preciation as well as a lack of interest. ] 


....Sir Herbert Oakeley recently gave an organ recital to the 
members of the Edinburgh Choral Union and some of the 
church choirs in the Music Class Room. There was a large 
attendance. Introductory to the recital, Sir Herbert made a 
few remarks, in which he expressed his interest and sympathy 
in the Choral Union of which he had been president for four- 
teen years. In course of his speech Sir Herbert observed 
that a remarkable development both in choral and orchestral 
music has occurred in the last fifteen years. Scotland has 
always shown a love for song, and especially for national 
songs. But this inherent feeling formelody should not be 
mistaken either for musical talent or musical culture. It has 
indeed been noticed with some truth that those countries 
which have produced the fewest composers, and in which the 
art of music is least cultivated, have as a natural consequence 
possessed a large stock of national melodies. ‘‘ For instance, 
besides this country,” said Sir Herbert, ‘‘ I may mention 
Wales, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, and in the West Indies and 
China, in each of which countries musical education, or at 
least musical ability, is at a low ebb, and, therefore, as it would 
seem, the people being deprived of music in its most lovely 
and artistic aspect, and being, as I hold, unable to exist with- 
out some music, have broken forth, like the birds of the air, 
into spontaneous and untutored song. And in the case of 
Scotland, such music has been enhanced by having been allied 
to grand and stirring words by such poets as Burns and Scott. 
Perhaps the rich heritage of national songs to which I allude 
had long caused an undervaluing or want of appreciation of 
artistic culture in the divine art. However this is, I repeat, 
and it must be obvious to you all, that there has been of late 
years a great and gratifying enlargement of ideas and a 
general awakening in musical matters, giving promise of gen- 
eral enlightenment. In many points, especially as regards 
the association of music with religion, public feeling has 


even in my recollection, undergone great changes. The senior 
members of this Union may remember the strange confusion 
of ideas which, twenty years ago, was of by no means limited 
extent here—that to attend the performance of an oratorio was 
a sure sign of a man going to the bad, if not absolutely wicked. 
An instance of this occurred soon after! came here. I sent 
to one of my students a ticket for one of the Choral Union con- 
certs—I think it was for ‘Israel in Egypt”—1868 or 1869. 
This was done in recognition of his diligence, and as advanc- 
ing his musical education. By the next post the ticket was 
returned, with the remark that ‘‘ he could not reconcile it with 
his conscience as a Christian to go either to a theatre or an 
oratorio.” 

bs. .. Bach and Handel have often been compared—wrongly, 
we think. The music of the former master rarely, if ever, 
descends to the common level which Handel’s frequently 
reaches, Handel often is satisfied to produce a certain 
grandeur of effect by a liberal use of the same ordinary chords 
and passages which he has many times employed before, and 
which, sometimes, are not very appropriately wedded to the 
words to which they are set. Bach, on the contrary, seems to 
have looked upon ‘‘ effects” as a secondary consideration, or 
as the natural and unavoidable outcome of the thoughts he gave 
birth to. Even the organ works of the two great masters are 
not similar in style or expressed ideas. Handel’s pieces are 
somewhat showy and “shallow,” if we may say so, while 
Bach’s are full of depth and remarkable earnestness. It is 
doubtful whether Handel was so great a master of the instru- 
ment as Bach, for if we judge from the compositions both have 
left behind them, it appears, on only a casual examination, 
that the technical difficulties of Handel’s works are of a rather 
ordinary kind, while the various fugues, trios, &c., of Bach, 
are full of complicated finger and feet work, such as, even in 
the present day, but a comparatively small number of organists 
have thoroughly conquered. Whether Bach will ever come to 
be as well understood or as popular as Handel, is one of the 


enigmas the future can only unravel. Musicians have already 
decided. 


...-Asan addendum to the story of the late lamented Crystal 
Palace organist’s musical career, T. L. Southgate writes as 


follows: 

Although Mr. Coward was something more than an organ 
player, he was best known to the general public and will bu 
chiefly remembered by his marvelous playing on that instru- 
ment. His versatility and complete command over every 
style of music was most remarkable. The grand pedal 
fugues of Bach, the organ sonatas of Mendelssohn, the brill- 


iant offertoires of Léfebure Wély and Guilmant, the con- 
certos, choruses and airs of Handel and Haydn, movements 


from the instrumental works of Mozart, Beethoven and later 
composers, came out as satisfactorily to the educated musi- 


cian as did the selections from operas and effective rendering 
of lighter music and popular airs to the ordinary public. 
Musicians sometimes found fault with the programmes, for- 
getting that these were necessarily planned not for the ad- 


mirers of strict organ playing, but for the general audience to 
be found at the Crystal Palace. And yet, if one climbed up 
to the organ seat and asked for some special piece, the pro- 
gramme was readily altered, and almost anything that could 
be desired was played with masterly skill. Coward was one 
of the first to give on the organ excerpts from the operas. 
The idea of giving operatic selections on so solemn an in- 
strument as the organ caused no little excitement among the 
purists some twenty years ago. But the organ is the king of 
instruments, and on a large one possessing the great variety 
of effect and color of tone of that of the Crystal Palace, such 
a performance was really no more out of place than is any 
operatic fantasia on a full band. These selections were prob- 
ably the most popular with the audience, and deservedly so. 
They gave one an excellent idea of the best numbers of the 
operas, skillfully set forth in an attractive manner. 

Perhaps Mr. Coward’s greatest forte was in extempora- 
neous performance, After the late Henry Smart, he was 
probably the finest extemporizer of his time. A daily item of 
the organ programme was ‘‘Extempore,” and many thousands 
have listened with delight to these marvelous performances. 
To a perfect command over all the intricacies of harmony, he 
united a never failing supply of melody, and thus was never 
at a loss for an idea, nor hesitated how to treat it. Nothing 
afforded him greater pleasure than to be given a motif for 
treatment; many a time have I written a short theme for 
him to extemporize on, and given a subject for fugal treat- 
ment. Here Coward was facile princeps, Like most of our 
English organists trained in the strict school of church music, 
he loved counterpoint, imitation, sequence, and all the various 
features of fugue construction; and he knew right well how 
and where to employ such devices. As one listened to these 
fine performances, when the master was in his best mood, it 
was difficult to persuade one’s self that this scientific con- 
struction and masterly playing were impromptu, and not 
studied, and that the whole was only a momentary thought, 
so finished and perfect was the inspiration, His perform- 
ances on the piano at the meetings of the City Glee Club, 
where he was pianist, were equally delightful, his improvisa- 
tions on the pianoforte being as effective as those on the 


organ. 

a beg you will allow me to bear testimony to the readiness 
with which he would, if asked, reintroduce any quaint bit of 
melody or uncommon fragment of harmony until one com- 
prehended its peculiarity. Many of our musicians are jeal- 
ous of their ideas, and interpret far too literally the aphorism, 
‘Ars est artem,” concealing, rather than willingly explaining, 
the secrets of their art. 

As a church organist, Mr. Coward's accompaniment of the 
service music was distinguished by quiet, refined taste, the 
choir of St. Magnus the Martyr, London Bridge (his last 
church appointment), showing the value of his method of 





training. Like many of our foremost musicians, incessant 





teaching and the round of his various duties unfortunately 
left Mr. Coward but little time to place his thoughts on paper, 
or to publish. His most important work is that entitled 
‘**Ten Glees and a Madrigal,” a selection made from his au- 
merous compositions in this department of the art ; of these, 
no fewer than six gained prizes offered for competition by 
some of our great glee societies. Had he written no more 
than these, or his fine part-song, *‘ Take Thy Banner,” he 
would occupy no mean place in the glorious roll of our 
English vocal composers. 

I may add that, holding the various church appointments 
already mentioned, Mr. Coward has been organist to the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, grand organist in the Grand Lodge 
of Freemasons, organist of St. George’s Church, Blooms- 
bury, and conductor of the Abbey Glee Club and Western 
Madrigal Society, besides conducting several private vocal 
parties. Mr. Grist, one of Mr. Coward’s old colleagues, who 
knew him well, has borne graceful testimony to his general 
worth. His numerous friends, pupils, and admirers, can 
bear witness to his kindness of heart and devotion to his 
profession. The loss they have sustained will be long felt. 
The task of electing a successor to his old post will be one of 
no slight difficulty, 








BAND AND ORCHESTRA. 








[Band news from all parts of the country is solicited for publication in 
this column. Any items of interest concerning bands and orchestras, en- 
its, ch &c., will be acceptable. ] 
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....P. S. Gilmore arrived from Europe on Saturday night 
in the steamship City of Richmond. 

....-Camden, S, C., is at present without a brass band, 
though it has a small orchestra for family parties and a musi- 
cal society composed of ladies and gentlemen. 

-...The Danville(Vt.) Cornet Band was organized in 1878 
It contains 18 members, holds rehearsals once a week, and 
plays a wide range of music. It is not connected with any 
military organization, and plays more for amusement than for 
pay. 

..++In the notice of the Bewling Green (Ind.) Cornet Band 
published in THe Courier of May 1, the names of I. W. 
McNamar and J. W. Labertew were incorrectly printed. 
Correspondents can render such mistakes next to impossible 
by writing legibly. / 

...-The Colden (N. Y.) Cornet Band has been recently re- 
organized and placed under the command of its old leader 
and teacher, W. A. Day. 
battery, rehearses twice a week, and plays No. 1 grade of 
music. 

....The New Antioch (Ohio) Silver Cornet Band numbers 
14, was organized Octol er 4, 1874, and held rehearsals twice 
a week regularly until last year, since when, owing to the ab- 
sence of some of the members, it has met only occasionally. 
This band was taught by |. Wister Gregory, and plays music 
to grade six. It has no military connection. The demand 
for its services is not active at present, but a lively business 


It consists of 11 mouthpieces and 


It has no military connection. 


is expected during the approaching political campaign. 

....A band tournament will be held in Havana N, Y., on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 15 and 16. Captain Hadley has 
been appointed one of the judges. About thirty bands will 
take part. The bands are to be divided into two classes, and 
prizes are offered for each class. The best band of the first 
class will receive $100, and the second best $75. The best 
band of the second class will receive $50, and the second 
best $25, but no band can compete for more than one prize. 
Each band is to play three selections. The tournament is to 
be held under the auspices of the Harding Cornet Band, of 
Havana, and this band proposes to compete for one of the 
prizes offered. The visiting bands will be entertained free of 
charge. Extra prizes will be given to the best soloists on the 
B flat cornet, alto and trombone. 

.---P. S, Gilmore, who arrived in New York from Europe 
on Saturday last, said to a reporter of Tuz Courter on Tues- 
day that his object in going abroad was to secure additional 
musical attractions for the season at Manhattan Beach, and 
that he had succeeded admirably. As to music, he has pro- 
cured upward of 500 pieces of the latest band publications of 
France, Germany, Belgium, Italy and England. Of musicians 
he brought two with him and engaged others to follow. 
Those he brought with him are Signors Raffayollo and 
Kurutz. Signor Raffayollo comes from Milan and is known 
all over Italy as a remarkable solo performer on a peculiar 
instrument formed by the combination of two instruments. 
and called the euphonium-trombone, which-is used as a bari- 
tone instrument for band purposes and also as a solo instru- 
ment. It is comparatively a new instrument and was first 
brought into public notice by Signor Raffayollo, whe, Mr. 
Gilmore says, is a really extraordinary performer and is des- 
tined to make as much of a sensation with his peculia’ in- 
strument as Levy made with the cornet. He gave a private 
rehearsal to musicans on Tuesday, and appeared for the first 
time in public here with Gilmore's Band on the parade of the 
Twenty-second Regiment on Thursday last. Signor Kurutz 
is a Hungarian and the best living player on the bass tuba. 
Among the musicians engaged by Mr. Gilmore to come out 
later is Hughes, the well known English ophicleide player, 
who visited this country with Julian twenty-five years ago 
Besides the indispensable Levy, the other soloists at Manhat- 
tan Beach this summer will be Innis, the best trombone 
player in this country; Lefebre, the saxophonist, and De 
Carlo, the piccolo player. The musical season at Manhattan 
Beach opens on June 12, 
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SPECIAL CIRCULAR TO DEALERS THE UNPARALLELED INCREASE in the SALES of the NEW ENGLAND 


ORGANS during the past twelvemonth throughout the United States and in Foreign Countries, demonstrates the justice of the 


@C= Many High and Golden Awards and Thousands of Voluntary Testimonials 25%, 


they have won, after the most Critical Trials, in Competition with the most ambitious rivals. 


$e Illustrated Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free on application to the 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Chief Offices, Marble Building, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 















Is making 100,000 of those splendid NEW SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at HALF-pRicE. They 


| . . 
Wy) are the only Hatr-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 


Call and see them at eal ies Mads FIFTH STREET and TENTH AYE, sara York. 















WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


LION ee SEWER DE ind eee 
48) WILSONS (PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 








Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 46th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York. 


2 --— 
NEW eet Timatiianed. in 1857. gene 











ee, | BRACKETT, 


—Manufacturers of — 


SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE IGRAND, 


[Spright 20 Square 


PEANOPORSES. 


—~<$ie—— 


Patent Pedal 
thal at cork forma’ | Upright Pianofortes 


Appress WILSON SEWING MACHINE co, | & Specialy, — mal | 
129 & 131 State St., Chicago, Illinois, U. 8. A. 581 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


“THE BEST 
SEWING MACHINE 


IN TH 


WORLD. 


ct AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

















THE COURIER. 








GU 





1 eae ly ar EB. Rod St. 


i GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
| 


Received the Highest Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Mest Celebrated Instruments 


of the age. 


FOR FIVE YEARS. 
= Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


‘ 





-* 








All my Pianos have im Away 
Nov., 1875, and and m 
May, 1877, and 





GABLER 


— ESTABLISHED 1854.— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Agraffe Bell Metal Bar it, patented July, 18 d 
Al gh ig have have my patent metallic action ‘frame, cast a one place (patented PI A N OS. 


sed them to be f 





——— 


——#THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.+ 
Factory and Warerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








CILDEMEESTER& .°. 


|x| (Successors to T. Le. WATERS.) 
| 


oy PEER EEE ESE EEEE EY OCECCOEESEESEES 


PIANOS AND ORGANS : 


ee 

* ALL FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENTS, *| 
FULLY WARRANTED TO GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
Send for Catalogues. Special Rates to Dealers. 


GILDEMEESTER & COo., 14 E. 14th St., New York. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 














* 
\* 
|* 
*| 
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*| 








Agents Wanted. 








Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 





ALFRED 





VIENNA, 1873. 





PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


DOLGE, 





PARIS, 1878. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Felts and Sounding Boards, Pianoforte and Organ Materials. 


LONDON : NEW 


132 Queen Victoria St., E. C. 


























QUILD, CHURCH &CO., Wa'erooms & 
Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


122 East Thirteenth Street. 


LEIPZIG: 
Tk pao) Strasse, 4 


YORK: 


Grand, Square. Square 
and U _ and Upright 
== . Guild Pianos: ‘are famous for great nicety and durability ot 
’ gpa and fine tone qualities,""— /ow 
K ild Pian a. “we recommend as being in every respect re- 
ll 0 liable and satisfactory.” —Ovfmer Ditson & 
G ild Pi ‘are the perfection of musical mechanism.” 
ll anos Providence Journa 


' ; Guild Pianos require LEss tuning than any other Pianos 
= Prices extremely Low. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Factory, 682 Wasbington St., Boston, U.S.A. 


Also Boston Warerooms ior the Celebrated Palace Organs. 








\, &= To Pianoforte, Organ and Key Makers. | 
IV O R Y | MASON J. MATTHEWS, 
Agent for STEPHEN STAIGHT, London, Eng. 


has for sale a few hundred sets each of Nos. 





2, 3, ¢ and 5 Ivory, which he will sell cheap. 


IVORY 


Apply at Warerooms of THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE COMPANY, 831 Broadway, New York. 





HORACE WATERS & CO. 





x. W7est Street, 


STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


firand, Square and Ypright Pianoforte potions, 


116 GANSEVOORT STREET, 


NEV ToR=E. 





aa Ore 


Tone, Workmanship and 
Durability Unsurpassed. 


J, H. & C. S. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Chure , 
Warranted Six Years. Agents h an d C h a p © 1 
Wanted. Illustrated Catalogues 


Free. ORGANS 


HORACE WATERS & CO., | of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
826 Broadway, N. Y. including their C Patent P ic Compo- 


sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
WM. M. WILSON, 


Tubular Action. 
(Successor to HENRY ERBEN & CO.) 


Church Organs aaa 


NEAR Nintu AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


260-262 W. 28th St., near 8th Ave R A V = N 


Builders of FURST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


with every valuable modern improvement and special 


inventions, Orders promptly executed at very reason- 
The Best Upright Made. 








HARMONIC, 











able rates. For specifications, prices, terms, &c., please 
address or apply at the factory. 


JARDINE & SON, ORGAN BUILDERS, 


La 4 oF oun 318 & 320 E. 39th St. 
rges' Orga acta 
— ar It is needless for usto call 


F anuals, 
ys Ave. Cath., N.Y., 4 | attention to the general ex- 
St Pace oe th. « 4] cellence of our work.as our 
joly Innocents, “ 7 vast and successful busi- 
Brockins hie = “3 ] ness of fifty years manifest- 
Pitsburg canedaaie’ | 7 proves. We invite the 
Mo Pres bane 3| fullest inspection of our 
3| large factory and of ati 
TiJohn’s 15 F ty = the instruments now giv- 
Christ Ch.. New poe ns,3 ing the highest satisfaction 
Sacred Heart, Brookly 1. 3 throughout the country, 











Specia. Rates To Deacers. 


Factory, 12 Washington Place, 
Warercoms, 13 E. 16th Street, New York- 














ecards aot hate 
—_ SP dine, fr 
K...: S ay 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO, 
hurch frgan fjuilders 


WORK GUARANTEED. 
Specifications furnished on application. 
FACTORY, NORTH GOVE AND CAMBRIDGE STS., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


Established 1847. 


(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World,) 
READING, . ° ° MASS., 


METAL and WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 





A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
crass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality 
of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


; : 
ah j 
ee 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


HENRY ERBEN. 


; hureh ( ()rgans, 


237 East Forty-First Street, 
Bet. and & ard Aves., NEW YORE 
Builders of Trinity Church Organ, N. Y.—the largest 
in America—and nearly all the Grand Organs in the 
country; keep constantly on hand Church and Parlor 
Pipe Organs of all sizes, and witn every Mopvern In- 
PROVEMENT attached 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


WM. H. DAVIS & SON, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


(‘hureh Pipe (}raans, 


40 DOWNING STREET, NEW YORK 








ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel Organs 
OF ALL SIZES AND STYLES. 


Circulars and Catalogues giving full Description 
Furnished upon Application, 


Special Attention paid to Revoicing. 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS 
SYMONDS” IMPROVED 


ORGAN PIPES. 


ee 
Business Quadrupled in Four Months. A 
Critical Examination of their Merits invited. 


Address SAM’L C, SYMONDS & C0., 








27 Beach Street, Salem, Mass. 
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FrLAMUF OR TE. 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH. 


Read the wonderful orric1at Report, being the basis of the United States Centennial 
award decreed to 


ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


REPORT: 
‘* For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 
(as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos), These three styles show intelligence 
and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers 
promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 
A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 
Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Camppet, Secretary. 











— CAUTION.—Beware of unscrupuious advertisers, who are trying to palm off a 
CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting of renowned professors of 


Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award | 


on Pianos. , 
The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- 
tors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 


Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms and hear the Weber Pianos, which 
stand to-day without a rival for ** Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined 


with greatest power.” 
Warerooms, 5th Ave. ccr. 16th Street, New York. 


lilustrated Catalogue, with Price List, 
mailed free upon application, 


® 





DECKER BROTHERS’ 
Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 


have shown themselves to be so far superior to all others in excellence of workmanship, 
elasticity of touch, beauty of tone, and great durability, that they are now 
| earnestly sought for by all persons desiring the very best Piano. 


LOW PRICES. EASY TERMS. 
' CAUTION. 


It has been established beyond controvers by the courts of law that the only Piano 
| known to the public and the Piano Trade as the DECKER PIANO is manufactured by 

Decker Brotuers, All genuine DECKER PIANOS have the following name on the Pianos 
above the keys: 


DECKER BROTHERS, 33 Union Square, New York. 














BSTABLISHED 1840. 





—_— -—<s AC — 


ESTABLISHED 1643. 





WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 


692 WASHINGTON STREET, - 


. BOSTON, MASS. 








UPE 


(We | ak 1 Pith, im IANO 


, 333 & 335 West 36th Street, bet. 8th & Sth Aves., New York. f 


‘ig ae | se orb 








BEHNING :,2:;2"'| BEHNING 


—_—<With Improved Patent Agraffe 


Attachment and Name Board.cq— 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 











= known and prized for 





Siin and fidelity in manufacture, 
T asterut and excellent improvements, 
E iecant variety of designs, 
Y iclaing unrivaled tones. 


Mlustrated Catalogues sent free, 


J. KSTEY & CO., 


STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


cInWAX & So, WAY & 


& PIANOS. & 


STEINWAY & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 
their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 


of the full iron frames), in their own factories, 


New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 KE. Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 








—= - — 


Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 


SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 





Brattleboro, Vt. 


Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 








LOCK WOOD PRESS, 74 


Duane Street. New York, 












